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From the Southern Literary Messenger, for December. 
OUR NAVY—No. III. 
DETAILS OF THE SCHOOL-SHIP. 

France, England, and Russia, nay, even the Grand 
Turk himself, has his Naval School. These schools, 
though severally conducted under different systems, 
agree, nevertheless, i this one principle, viz. that the 
proper teachers for officers, are officers. ‘This prin- 
ciple is well known, and forms a striking feature in 
all military institutions. Divest the faculty at West 
Point of its military character, and what think you 
would be the state of discipline, and consequently, 
the national advantages, of that institution? Disrobe 
the chairs at Brienne and at Woolwich of their mili- 
tary cloaks, and what kind of soldiers, let me ask, 
would have been turned out upon the field to maneu- 
vre the armies of France and of England? In the 
schools of homeopathy, the dogma is, that “ like cures 
like.’ And this dogma reversed, becomes the doc- 
trine which.is every where preached, that, in normal 
schools, like begets like. Would you have a surgeon 
to teach sculpture; or a lawyér medicine? Neither 
would I have a landsian to teach a sailor the way 
of his ship over the sea; nora citizen, fro:n the walks 
of private life, to direct the education of officers for 
the navy. Give me for that your old sea-dog, whose 
mind is well stored with professional lore—who can 
instruct the reefer in the art of doing things “ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion,” as well-as “according to 
Gunter, and in man-o’-war style ;"’ who can introduce 
the discipline and etiquette of the quarter-deck into 
the school-room; one who, in the course of instruc- | 
tion, ¢an impart to the midshipiman all the pride and | 
feelings of the officer—excite him to noble einulation, 
and imbue him with the spirit of a sailor; so that the 
young aspirant, ere ever he has tasted salt water, can 
imagine himself almost ‘‘ web-footed ;” and, when do- 
miciliated in his ocean-home, feel that he is indeed 
on his element. Such should be the teachers oul 
little school-ship. 

It was remarked by the sailor-king of England, | 
Williain [V., that the best school for educating gen- 
ilemen, is the quarter-deck of a man-of-war. Change 
the present system,-so as to introduce the discipline 
of the quartersdeck below hatches, that it may be telt 
in the school-room, and the fact would soon become | 
obvious, that the best school for training up sailors, | 
and officers, and gentlemen, would be the little man- 
of-war schoel-ship of the Americans. 

Under the present arrangement, the duties of the 
school-room, when one is to be found on board of a! 
man-of-war, are subordinate to every other duty in! 
the ship. There, the midshipman is practically taught | 
to consider his attendance at school, as the matter of 
the least importance in his routine of dutics. He is 
interrupted at his lessons to go on shore for the cap 
tain’s pig; or he is called fro. recitation, to conat the 
duck frocks and trowsers contained in the wardrobe 
of Tom Brown, the sailor. I have known a captain 
who forbade the tidshipman to * work out longitude,” 
on the ground that it was a secret of the captain and 
muster; and, therefore, it was exceedingly olficious, 
und unbecoming the character of gentiomen, for mid- 
shipmen to be prying into the rate and error of the 
chronometer, or to have any thing to do with the lon- 
gitude, 

If you reflect that all the authority on board of a 


for 


avi 





man-of-war is in the hands of the captain and lieuten- | 
ants—that the school-room, even when one is tolera- | 
ted, is too often made 


the pretext, by many midship- | 





men, for avoiding duty on deck, or elsewhereé—you 
may understand why the school-room is by no means 
considered in the light of a subsidiary to the discipline 
of the ship; but quite the eontrary. Discipline 1s al- 
ways, and deservedly so, a matter of the first impor- 
tance on board a man-of-war. Upon it is based the 
etliciency of the ship, and even the safety of men and 
officers. On the captain and lieutenants depends a 
proper state of discipline, and they are held responsi- 
ble for it. Discipline can only be maintained, by re- 
quiring from every one a prompt and ready response 
to the cails of slip’s duties. And whenever, net heed- 
ing such calls, the luckless @efer urges for excuse his 
attendance in the school-room, the school-room is con- 
sidered as a bore, and from that moment is looked 
upon too much in the light of a skulking-place for 
lazy midshipinen. Henee it is considered by no means 
discreditable to the midshipman never to be seen in 
the school-room; and many snake it a matter of pride, 
never to enter there. Every officer is so fully con- 
vinced of the futility of attempting to teach midship= 
men under present arrangements, that there is no one 
to take any interest in the matter. Even the profes- 
sors themselves, when they come to understand the 
difficulties in their way, ‘go through the motions” of 
their duty, nerely for form’s sake—tonscious that they 
labor in vain. 

Education is a matter of primary importanée, and 
it must be treated as such, else it will never flourish: 
That any school, either ashore or afloat, should pros 
per—among other requisites it is an essential one that 
the duties of the school-room should be of paramount 
importance. Henee, you may readily enough per- 
ceive how that education can never flourish under any 
system of itistruction on board of one of our public 
vessels, where every thing is made to bend to the 
man-of-war; where the reefing of a topsail, the €ross- 
ing of a yard. or the eleaning of a cutlass, is made a 
matter oi. more importance than the demonstration of 
every proposition in the six books of Euclid: 

For this reason, I would set apart one of the idle 
ships in the navy tor a school-ship: On board of that 


ship, the duties of the school should be paramount to 


all others; that is, she should be first a school-ship, 
and then the man-of-war. Every otticer on board— 
purser, chaplain, master, surgeon, lieutenant and com- 
inander—every one; should bave a chair assigned him, 
and take part in the duties and management of the 
school.. The captain should be tactician, and, ex- 
otiicio, the president. Him I would hold responsible 
for the condition of the school-ship, and the proper 
management of the school, as he is now for the dis- 
cipline and efficiency of a man of-war. The chaplain 
should instruct in languages; the purser, in gyimnas- 
ties; the master, in drawing and naval architecture ; 
the surgeon, in chemistry and natural history; and 
the lieutenants, in mathematies, astronomy, vatural 
philosophy, navigation, &c. 

| have assigned languazes to the chaplain, because 
bis clerical character presupposes him learned in the 
dead languages; but I would none of them; the use- 


ful, practical, iiving languages, I advocate ; first, that 


most diffienlt, arbitrary, and useful of all languages, 
the Envlish; and a:ter this, your French, or German, 
or Spanish. The study of languages constituting au 
important part in the education of a clergyman, it 
would appear that the duties of linguist in the school- 
ship mignt be more appropriately assigned to the 
chaplain, tyan to the officers of any other grade iu 
the navy. ; 
Gymunasties—particularly that department which 
includes the cunning art of fenee, and the sailor’s 
amuseinent of «single sticks’—I have assigned to 
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the purser; not from any peculiar qualifications which 
the oflicers of that grate are supposed to possess in 
this respect. It is not enough that the navy officer’ 
should understand the use of the way cy at his side, 

merely for his own sake. But when he goes to sea, 

he will find that his division’? would be doubly strong, 

if, in boarding and repelling boarders, they understand 

the broad-sword. He shonld be prepared not only to ; 
set them the example, but qualified to instruct them | 
in the skilful use of the aris that are put in their | 
hands. Therefore some officer should have especial | 
charge of this department; and, if in the economy of | 
the organization, it were not deemed expedient to | 
raise the science of the sword to the dignity of a chair, | 
I would assign gymnastics, incladins fencing, to the | 
gunner; and the purser might take so:ne other chair ; 
for which he is better qualified: international and 
maritime jurisprudence for instance. If that grade, 
in its present numbers, Mould a:tord no one pioperly 
qualified to fill such a chair, let it, with a purser’s 
commission, be tendered to soine one, ably competent, 
in civillife. I would make a similar tender of a mas- 
ter’s commission to a naval architect and draftsinan. 

The twenty thousand dollars annually wasted un- 
der the present system, on professors of mathematics 
in the navy, if added to the pay, as navy officers, of 
the professors of the school-ship, would make the 
salary of these more than suflicient to command for 
the faculty the best talents the country can atiord. 
Every professor shonld be a regularly coiinissioned 
officer of the navy—thereby placing him under mili- 
tary law, subjecting him to the rules and regulatious 
of the navy—identifying him with the service, the 
more effectually to secure his interest in the school, 
and more surely to enable him to impart the proper 
esprit du corps to his pupils. 

I assign the chair of chemistry to the surgeon, be- 
cause the navy allords many officers of that grade, 
who could fill either that chair, or the chair of natu- 
ral history and of philosophy, or the three, with great 
ability. It is an important item in the economy of the | 
school-ship arrangement, that no branch of science | 
should, ex-officio, attach to an officer of any particu- | 
lar grade. As professors, they should be all equal; | 
one chair should be as important as another, whether 
filled by the highest or the lowest officer on board. 
But, as officers of the ship, every one should enjoy 
his appropriate rank. 

Officers on board of such a ship, who have nothing 
to do with the school, would he like inisplaced lenses 
in a telescope. There should be none to interrupt, or 
to confuse; but all should be engaged in the business 
of teaching, that the powers of all might be concen- 
trated upon the one great object. Therefore you will 
observe that I have multipled chairs, and distributed 
more professorships than under other circumstances 
might be thought judicious. But you will see sufli- 
cient reason for this, when you consider, that one iin- 
portant’ feature of the school-ship is to train up the 

oung officer with proper ideas of the discipline on 
ard of a man-of-war. ‘Therefore, have all-the offi- 
cers on board of that ship, upon whom that discipline 
is to operate, and who have their part to perform in 
maintaining it; that the pupil may see it in all its 
bearings, and have contineally before him a practical 
illustration of the wholesome effects—of the efficien- 
ey and strength—which,a well regulated system of 
discipline imparts to the man-ol-war. 

Take for your school-ship one of our 74’s that are 
retting at their moorings—tor a ship in ordinary de- 
cays as rapidly as a house without a tenant; and the 
putting of one of these in commission for a school- 
ship, would be an actual saving in arresting the pro- 
gress of deeay by means of more perfect ventilation 
and frequent cleaning of the ship. But if a 74, ora 
frigate may not be had, the navy will be ®ontent with 
a sloop-of-war, having simply a light deck thrown 
over her, and being lightly sparred and rigged, that 








the midshipmen may be taught to hand and reef; and, 





were, mean = a = = 


in her annual cruise of two months at sea, constitute 
her crew proper. 

Besides couks and servants for. the table, there 
should be oa board ten ov fifteen good seamen, as 
‘‘a stand by.” The midshipmen of the school should 
have an appropriaie nniforin, allowing free exercise 
and use of the limbs and museles. They should be 
practised frequently at handing and reefing, at making 
and taking in sail, seadiog up aud down top-gallant- 
yards, and the like. Every one should take care of 
lis own hammock. They should, for the benefit of 
the exercise, and for other purposes, take frequent 
excursions in row-boats and in sail-boats, always their 
OWR oarsmen. 

Those who weve the besi sailors. shonld be rated as 
captains of tops and other petiy officers; those who 
were first in gunnery, as gunucrs’ maies, &e.; and 
those who stood highest in their several classes, should 
be rated as masicr’s mates; and thus an incentive 
wowld be created, and an inducement beld out, tor 
ealliag inio existence, and for bringing forth, every 
quality that is becoming in the sailor or is graceful in 
the officer. If the navy were increased, as I have 
shown it ought to be, so as to allow a full comple- 
meant of officers for every ship, the number of pupils 
in the school-ship, req ired merely to fill vacancies in 
the navy, would a about one hundred and fifty, sup- 
posing the period for graduating to be three years, 
This estimaie is ma’e oi the supposition, that the 
adivissions of cach year would be lessened by fifteen, 
wevious to graduation; and that the remaining num- 
ie, in the course cf three years at sea, would be at- 
tended with a still further reduetion; leaving about 
thirty to fill the vacancies that annually would occur 
in the list of lieutenants, from deaths, resignations, 
disinissals and promotions. But if the school-ship 
were to cruise at sea two months in every year, the 
scholastic term might, with great advaniage, be ex- 
tended to four years; aiter which, a cruise of two 
years at sea, should entiile the graduate to an exami- 
nation ja seamanship alone; on which, if found qua- 
lified, he should be passed and promoted. Under such 
a systera, you would sce the service invigorated with 
young oilicers. We should then have boys for inid- 
shipmen and youug men for lieutenants. You would 
no longer see gray-headed midshipmen, or supetan- 
uuated grand-papas for young officers. 

In this age of discovery, of invention and improve- 
ment—when nautical skill, geodetic operations, and 
every problein of science in whatever branch with 
which the mariner has to do, have been reduced to 
exact rules, or the process of solution greatly simpli- 
fied, it is no longer a imatter of choice whether the 
rising generation of our navy officers shall be properly 
edueated or not. It will not do now for the navigator, 
when asked to point out the place of his ship at sea, 
to slap his out-spread hand down upon the chart, and 
say, there. His plaee on that chart is a point; and as 
such he must designate and mark it. A ready solu- 
tion of the Jong-sought problein of longitude has been 
obtained; our means of observation have been multi- 
plied; and new data have been afforded to us, by 
which latitude, as weil as longitude, may be deter- 
mined. Invention, discovery and improvement, are 
daily adding to the navigator’s resources; and every 
officer should be familiar with the prirciples involved 
in each and every process by whieh longitude, lati- 
tude, or magnetic forces, may be determined; whe- 
ther that process be simple or complicated. Before 
the facilities of the present day were known; many 
sought in vain to devise the means of procuring an 
artificial horizon at sea, as an adjuvant of longitude— 
yet a desideratum. Swinging chairs and hanging ta- 
bles were proposed and tried, without Success. But 
the most ingeniously impracticable method for the 
purpose originated with a Frenchman, who thought 
to accomplish the object, by fixing a circular mirror 
on the crown of a top, and spinning it on the deck of 
a ship at sea, 
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Magnetism too has been called on to aid in the so- 
ee of the grand pvoblein of terresivial longitude. 
Variation charts were constructed at a very early day. 
But modern improvements lave invested this science, 
hitherto but little undersiood, with a new importance, 
and given it an interest which ii never before pos- 
sessed. As an auxiliary in the-developmeat of the 
laws of magnetism, charts have heen also cousirucied 
to show the lines of equal inclination and luteusity, 
as well as of variation. These lines, apparently of 
fanciful convolutions, and of arbitrary course and fex- 
ure, are found on examination tg be governed by fixed 
en whether under the form of Junes, assyip- 
totes, lemniscates, or circles; gr in the many * varia- 
tions of conjugate oval, cusp, and node, in which the 
geoinetry of curves Iuxuriates,” they are the expo- 
nents of magnetic quantities, regulated by matheima- 


tical rule, in obedience to certain laws of physics, 


which present researcii is secking more fully to in- 
vestigate. In his mugneiic storms, Humboldt, a few 
years ago, discovered a new principle in inagnetism, 
which, when properly investigated and fully under- 
stood, may lead to most iinportant results; aifording 
the means of determining longitude with an accuracy 
hitherto unknown. Jt is impossible to calculate the 
bearings on the economy of mankind, which the dis- 
covery of any new principle in physics is destined to 
have, however trifling that principle may appear when 
first revealed. The fall of an apple, and the motion 
of a frog’s leg in the kitchen of a philosopher, have 
led to the most important resulis, and given powers 
to man, the extent and value of which, though already 

reat, are not yet fully developed. ‘Pie discovery of 


‘ 


a 


‘with perpetual motion and the quadrature of the cir; 
cle. Yei, now that it is understood, it is quite as easy 
for the scientific navigator to ascertain the longitude 
af hig ship, as it was to resolve Coluinbus’s problem 
of the egg, after the demonstration. And jn thege 
days the wonder is—not how the solution of the prob- 
lein for finding longitude was discovered, but how it 
remained hidden so lang; so obvious and so palpable 
syeye the means of the guesiium. The whole secret 
of the matier consists in knowing the difference be- 
iween the time of day ai the ship and at any other 
place. And (borrowing an idea from the beautifud 
simile pf Dr. Wallasten) the mgon is the hand of a 
great clock, placed by God in the sky, for this pur- 
pose. Thereiore, he who can tell tlie time by the ce- 
lestial clock, knows the longitude of his ship. 

| Another method, more sitnple, but less infallible 
and therefore not so beautiful, ior deterinining longi- 
tude, is found in the substitution of a watch in the 
cahin of the ship, for * the great Greenwich clock in 
the sky.”” This watch is set by Gieenwich time, and, 
supposing il to run correctly, always shows the true 
time at the royal observatory. ‘Fhen all that remains 
io be done for finding longitude, is to tell the time of , 
day by ohses vation at the ship. But how can the place 
of a ship at sea be known, by reflecting the sun in a 
little mirror, and bringing its image to the horizon? 
Or how can it be discovered, by ooking through a 
brass tube at the moon, and moving an index along 
the arch of a sextant?” What (it may be asked by 
those unacquainted with the principles) have the su 
and-moon in the sky, or these things in the sextant, 
to do with a ship on the ocean? When told of aug- 


umboldt has revealed, in the cosmical circulation of mentation, semidiameter, dip, pavallax and refraction ; 


the magnetic fluid, the existence of a pulse, which is 
found to be synchronous in its action over all a of 
the world where observation has as yet been directed 
to the subject. The beats occur at intervals, and, act- 
ing simultaneously gn the needle every where, this 
discovery may constitute a natural telegraph, in per- 

etual operation, for the co:nmunication of longitude. 
eve with a sense of the importance with which 


this scienee has thus been invested, the Pacha of 


¥gypt, and the semi-barbarous Rajah of a Hindoo 
province,* in concert with England, Russia, Belginin, 
‘Austria, Prussia and Bavaria, joined by a few private 
citizens of America, are at this time engaged fh con- 
duciing a grand series of magnetic observations; of 
which Gottingen is the centre—the outskirts reaching 
from Siberia to a voyage of circumpolar navigation in 
the Antarctic ocean. 
der such auspices, the laborers are already clearing 
away the rubbish in this branch of knowledge. The 
work of a few years past is throwing down the rude 
scaffolding of former theorists; and in its place some- 
thing is seen rising up, like the pillar and spire of a 
less fanciful edifice, having the rigid but beautiful 
proportions of an exact science. Yet a course of mag- 
netism constitutes no part of the professional eduea- 
tion of the American navy officer. The midshipman, 
who seeks to become learned in the branches of sei- 
ence that pertain to his profession, and who, before 
the examining board, shonld sq far stray frqin the lids 
of Bowditch, as to get among the isodynanic and 
other lines of a magnetic chart, would be black-balled 
as certainly as though he were to elub-haul a ship foi 
the board in the Hebrew tongue. Such is the presem 
systein, that the young officer finds but few ineen- 


tives, and no official inducements, to undertake an’ 


extensive course of professional studics. 

‘If you will examine the records gf a mad-hguse 
among any commercial people, of lilile more than a 
half a century ago, you will find there freqnent in- 
stances of men who had cracked their heads upon 
“longitude at sea.” Large rewards, both by govern- 
ments and individuals, were offered for the practical 
solution of this problem. It was even classed by some 





* London Quarterly Review, No. CXXXI. 


With such an impulse and un-| 


of the equation of time, of horary angles, azimuth 
circles ahd zenith distances, right ascension and de- 
clination; of the inclination of the orbii of the earth, 
and of the focii and conjugate axes of an elipse, &e.5 
and when the spherical principles involved in the cal- 
culations are inentioned, the catholic proposition, the 
cirenlar parts, fhe product of radius and “ middle 
part’s sine,” extremes conjunct and disjunct, and 
the final process of «—y=&c., the young officer 
uninstructed in mathematics, becomes dispirited at 
the difficulties in the way of Ais understanding the 
lunar problem. There is no one to encourage, 
or to expound to him the analytical symbols of 
algebra, and to guide him among the mystic circles 
of the sphere ; hence, many atime, the energies of 
his young mind ** are turned awry, and lose the name 
of action.” Therefore, without knowing whether 
,the data and quesita of tue lunar problem pe ares or 
| angles, it is often, very, very ofien, the case, that mid- 
shipmen, turning to Bowditch, commit to memory the 
‘formula of his first or secoud method or “finding the 
longitude at sea by a lunar observation.” 7 hus 
crammed, or ‘ drilled,” as it is called, they go before 
‘the Board of Examination, where, strange to say, 
there is a premiutn oflered for such qualifications. 
‘He who repeats ‘* by heart” the rules of Bowditch, 
| though he dees not understand the mathematical prin- 
‘ciples involved in one of thein, obtains a higher num- 
‘ber from the Board, than he who, skilled ‘in mathe- 
matics, goes up to the black board, drawing his dia- 
agram, can demonstrate eve@ problem in navigation, 
Aad, as merely to pass is tie great object with many, 
; you may well imagine how low the siandard of mathe- 
jimatice! attainments Is thus brought under the present 
sysiew. ’ ¥ 
{ [ once had a friend who possessed considerable 
attainments in mathematics. Therejore be cared net 
to coinmit to mnemegry the rule for working any ma- 
thematical problem, but took pleasure in solving each 
of the various problems in navigation, aceording to 
the strict principles of mathematics. -He thought to 
gain credit for those atiainments, and relied on them 
to carry him salely througn fhis branch before the 
i Board of Examiners. When put upon his examina- 
j tion for proinotign, and questioned as to the luna: pro- 
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blem, he pretended ignorance of the first and second | 
methods of Bowditch, which, in those days, the can- | 
didates were merely required to repeat by rote; but, 
pom 5 "p to the black board, he drew the diagrain, 
and proceeded to treat the problem as a proposition in 
spherical trigonometry. ‘The mathematical examiner 
floundered in the midst of the demonstration, the mid- 
shipman insisted, and they appealed to the Board. | 
But no one of these being capable of judging between | 
them, my friend was unanimously voted wronm, in 
spite of a mathematical truth. One of the members 
rose from his seat, and, with a magnificent air, ad- 
vised the poor fellow to go to sea and study his pro- 
fession. A knowledge of mathematics, like the lega- | 
cy to Dickens’ Cobbler, had “alinost worked his| 
destruction.” It proved a rock on which he struck, 
and had well nigh “ bilged,” for he found that by dif- 
fering with those “ potent seignors ” he was kept ont 
of promotion for nearly two years. However, whien 
the merits and qualifications of those who had ap. | 
peared before the Board were made known, he had the 
satisfaction of finding, that though he himself had not 
been considered well qualified to pass, he hail proved 
- amost excellent teacher; for all those whom he had 
drilled passed high up the list, and with great eclat. 
Therefore, if you have any young friend in the navy 
preparing for the ordeal of examination, advise hit 


ditch—to commit them to mestory—and not to attempt 


nothing under the present system. ; 


ago, the only means of ascertaining longitude at sea 
was by the “log,” 
with a string tied to it 
which the ship is going throught the water, but not 
over the bottom. It was then no uncommon thing for 


the reckoning to be 15° or 20° out of the way. I | ly, resorted to, viz: that ofa lunar observation. 


’ 


have myself seen those who kept ‘ dead reckoning,’ 
reckon their ship on top of the Andes. Lord Anson, 


when navigators had not the facilities which are now | and true. 


: : ‘pe 
to adhere to the rules as they are laid down in Bow- | relied on ; and the long 


to understand the mathematical principles on which | 
they are founded, for such information will profit hii | 
'reet, but enly makes it less doubtful. 
In Lord Anson’s time, less than one hundred years | . 
|or as many passages, it may change on the hundredth, 
which is achip thrown overboard | and the confidence which tt before inspired prove the 


: ° | ES" : 
By it is told the rate at! rock on which the ship and all hands are lost. 


necessary toa proper mathematieal solation is sure to 
impart. Therefore it may be considered very proble- 
inatical whether the world in general, and navy offi- 
cers in particular, have been benefitted by this “ sim- 
plifying process.”’ If, instead of such measures, steps 
with the same zeal had been taken for the difiusion 
of knowledge among seamen, so as to raise among 
them the standard of attainments for the navigator-— 
placing him thereby on a level with the sci-nce of his 
art—ihis problem would long ago have ceased to be 
considered difficult and tedious; and then the philan- 
thropie end for which the rewards were ofiered would 
have been more than accomplished. For as it now 
is, an expert navigator—one who is accustomed to 
the logarithmic solution of mathematical problems— 
ean perform the whole operation in ten ininutés; and 
there rémain to him, beside, all the collateral advan- 
tages of his mathematical attainments, derived in the 
hecessary course of previous instruction. 

The process of finding longitude by chronometer is 
less tedious and more simple. It has been brought to 
its highest perfection in our own day. It supposes 
the chronometer to run ata previously established 
and uniform rate during the longest passages at sea. 
Therefore, though the structure of these instruments 
has been brought to a wonderful degree of accuracy, 
longitude by choronometer cun never be implicitly 
‘y the passage, the greater the 
probable amount of error. Though there may be per- 
fect agreement between {wo or more chronmeters in 
the same ship, this does not prove the longitude cor- 
And though a 
chronometer may run correctly for ninety-nine days, 


But there is a :acans of testing chronometers at sea, 
which is not unfrequently, but by no means general- 


The 


| moon, though emblematic with the poet of all that is 


‘fickle and changeful, is, to the sailor, ever constant 


For his use, she controls the tides: and, 


aforded for correcting dead reckoning, came near| ever * chitning to the harmony of the spheres” for him, 
ranning his ship ashore at Tierra del Fuego, though) at every moment she writes with her silvery pencils 
he thought himself 9° or 10° to the westward of 1it.|in the sky the place of his ship on the ccean. To 
And one of the ships of his squadron ac‘ually made | read the writing on that blue scroll is the highest and 
the land on the side of the continent opposite to the | the most beautitul accomplishment that can be prac- 
side on which he judged himself to be. And since | tised by the mariner on the deep. Among the won- 
Cook’s time, which is much later, an error has been! ders and mighty works seen by those “ that do busi- 
discovered in the means then afforded of finding lon- | ness in great waters,” there is not one more striking 


gitude by lunar observations, which produced an error | 
of thirty miles in the longitude. 

. Although the mathematical solution of this problem 
requires the simple addition of but eight logarithms, 
division by two, and the subtraction of one logarithin 


to give the true lunar distance, wise meh and astro-| 


nomers have tortured their brains in search of a pro- 
cess for finding longitude at sea, less operose and 
more practicable than this. And there are now 
outstanding large rewards, proffered by one or more 
societies in England, for the discovery of some such 
method. Both governments and socicties have acted 
unphilosophically in this respect. They have attempt- 
ed to rob the science of navigation of its charms, by 
seeking to strip from{t the attributes of intellect, 
placing it thereby on a level with the capacity of the 
unlettered mass of mariners. That these efforts have 
been attended with success, to a certain degree, is 
true. But how far the science of navigation has been 
advanced, or the safe conduct of ships promoted, by 
making the solution of most problems in the scicneea 
mechanical, instead of an intellectual, operation, let 
others determine. For the sake of dispensing with 


the use of one or two logarithms more, in the solution 
of the lunar problem, to intrust a long rule to the me- 
mory, at ‘he expense of the understanding, may some- 
times be of individual advantage; but it is doubtful 
whether it has resulted in giving that nicety to the 
calculations of the navigator, which the knowledge! 








and grand, or more subliinely eloquent, than this. An 
expert Innarian may always rely. within five miles, 
on his observation ; but allowing ten miles to be the 
limit within which ordinary skill will brine every 
one, the navigator has always within his reach, at sea, 
the means of detecting any error in his chronometer, 
| beyond certain limits. Even that degree of proficien- 
ley is not difficult of attatnment, which will enable him 





| his chronu:neter, and even to assign for it a new rate 
at sea. 
Do not imagine that I disparage the great body of 
jean hate navigate the ocean, or that 1 would under- 
rate the attainments of our navy officers. The latter. 
entering the service at fourteen or filteen years o! 
age, and before the groundwork of education in their 
young minds is completed, have difficulties in the 
way of their education, which none but they them- 
| selves can undersiand. And it is surprising how, in 
the face of such difficulties, they should ever beeome 
the accomplished and intelligent officers and eentle- 
ten, they are known to be. It too often happens 
that, after six years of service, there appear before the 
Board to be examined for promotion midshipmen, 
who are required to * work ship,’ maneuvre fleets, 
and fight battles on paper; when it is known by the 
Board that many of them have never been permitted 
so much as io tack a ship, or load and fire a gun. 
And as for the “great body of navigators ” not being 





| 














to ascertain, with a wonderful accuracy, the error of 
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properly instructed in the science of their profession, 
I might, by way of illustration, cite the case of one 
of the most accouplisiied seamen who command the 
Liverpool packets of New York. He tried the ex- 
periment of navigating by two chronometers. But 
they, having separate errors and rates ‘of course, only 
served to confuse him, as he said, by “ making a bo- 
theration fn his longitude; and as the shortest way 
of getting rid of this difficulty, he put one of the 
chronometers in his drawer and locked itup. To 
this day, many of the traders from Boston and New 
York to the West Indies, make their voyages with- 
oul any means whatever of ascertaining longitude. 
On their outward bound passage, they steer due south 
till they make the latitude of their port, and then steer 
due west—thus sailing along the legs, instead of the 
hypothenuse, of a triangle. Tinat numerous and 
valuable classes of vessels, known under the patro- 
nymie of ‘coasters,’ is seldom—indeed I have 
never knowa an instance of one being—provided 
with any nautical book, chart, or instrument what- 
ever, except the compass and the lead, or, as they call 
the latter, “the blue pigeon.” If you would see 
some of the practical disadvantages of their rude 


method of navigation, look to the Jersey shore; or, 


go to our own Southern coast. Hundreds of wrecks 
strew the beach between Hatteras and Henry. -And 
what are they, but monuments to navigators who have 
lost their reekening ? 

A year or two azo I coasted alonz that shore. The 
beach, a few miles fro.a Cape Henry, all the way to 
Cape Hatteras—I wight add to Cape Lookout, but 
yariicularly to the north of Hatteras—was literally 
fined with wreeks. Eight or ten were often seen at 
one view—but never less than two or three—dotting 
the beach, or the foam of the breakers, with their 
black and riven hulls. Some lay dismasted in the 
edge of the rollers; some, not. yet gone to pieces, 
were wallowing in the surf. The crew of one that 
had just gone ashore were seen pitching tents of her 
sails on the sand, and were endeavoring to land the 
eargo. Most of the wrecks had gone to pieces. But 
there was one—a nice little schooner—which had 
been thrown high and dry several yards from the 
water, and was standing upright in the sand, with 
masts and rigging complete. ‘I'he little turrets that 
were seen from time to time peering up from behind 
the sand-hills, told to the faney many a silent story 
of false beacons, wrecks, and plunder. The legends 
éf the coasting trade aboand in shipwrecks and © east: 
aways ;”’ in tales of false Eights, murdered crews, and 
pillaged ships. According to these, the wreckers 
along some paris of our coast are as savage and as 
merciless as ever Were those ou tne coast of Con- 
naught. ‘ 

Undertaking to classify the human race, and to 
compare the mortality incident to the followers of the 
diferent trades and professions, every one remarked, 
that he knew not whether to class the sailor at sea 
with the living or the dead. But the dangers inci- 
dent to the sailor’s calling, are not all owing to the 
winds and waves. Ifthe immense losses of lite and 
property that annuaily eceur a:mnong ships could be 
traced to the trne causes, it would be found thata 
large proportion of them could not be fairly ascribed 
to the “dangers of the sea,” but rather to reckonings 
lost, and bad navigation. As a work of benevolence 
with the hu:wane and philanthropic, and as a maiter 
of interest among insurance offices. and merchants 
generally, it deserves consideration, whether some 
eilective means may not be devised, and put in exe- 
cution, for raising the standard of the merchant cap- 
tain’s qualifications, and for having every vessel sup- 
plied with the instruments and persons necessary for 
safe navigation. The vessel is one, too, of national 
concern, and therefore commends itself also to the con- | 
sideration of the patriot and statesman. 





With these | 


the means are ready, simple, and economical, and | 
would be abundantly supplied by a well-regulated 


¥ eee ee eee 


ee eee 


ischool-ship. The number of pupils already proposed 
to be there entertained might be increased, so as to 
extend beyend the immediate wants of the navy, and 
reach our cominercial marine—supplying this last, in 
times of peace, with a body of highly educated, well- 
trained, and skilful officers, who, in war, would consti- 
tute a corps of reserve for the navy. However great ma 

be the powers of expansion, which the navy of suc 

a coininercial people as this may possess with regard 
to ships and seamen, the power of a corresponding 
lucrease, with regard to well-trained officers, 1s want- 
ing; nor has the navy been ever endowed with the 
ineans by which this power may be obtained. Six 
years of schooling and training are considered ne- 
cessary to prepare a midshipman for the duties of 
lieutenant; and six years, then, must be the time 
which, inany emergency, under the present system, 
inust elapse, before any increase above the usual ra- 
tio can take place among the commissioned officers 
of the navy. In war, the merchant service would 
alord hundreds of vessels and thousands of seamen 
lor the navy. In less than one month after a decla- 
ration of war, scores of arined schooners, brigs, sloops, 
and corvettes, superior to any vessels of their class in 
the last war, might be bought, equipped as‘ men of 
war, and sent againstethe enemy, could the Govern- 
inent spare from the navy proper officers to command 
them. Possessing, beyond dispute, the finest commer- 
cial marine in the world, is it wise entirely to neglect 
every course of policy, or totally to disregard every 
measure, which shall render available in war the 
very great advantages to be derived from such a re- 
source? The question needs no reply, Suppose 
that a greater number of pupils were adinitted in the 
school-ship, and permitted at the end of six years to 
be examined for promotion, than should barely be 
sufficient to supply the navy with its yearly quota of 
officers? Striking a balance between the merits and 
demerits of each one, let those having the greatest 
number in their favor be commissioned as lieutenants 
in the navy, until the yearly number of vacancies 
should be tilled; then let certain inducements, if ne- 
cessary, be held out to the others, for entering as 
mates and masters in the merchant servics, with the 
understanding that they shall be received back into 
the navy as lieutenants, should a state of war, and the 
exigencies of the public service, render it necessary 
to callon them. It cannot be doubted that the advan- 
tages of thr education, their high-toned moral cha- 
racter, and gentlemanly bearing, would soon gain for 
them the preference of ship owners, Without such 
advantages in their favor as the school ship would 
give, we find half-pay officers of the royal navy 
already in the enjoyment of a like preference with 
the shipowners of England. They are sought for the 
cominand of East Indiamen ; they are preferred for all 
distant and important voyages ; and we find the Great 
Western, and other of the English steam-packets, 
commanded by navy officers, who are now becomin 

acquainted as pilots with our principal ports; a 
are acquiring a fund of information, that in war would 
proye most valuable to their country, and injurious 
to this. Verbum sapientibus. Ceasiug, then, to be at 
an expense to the Governmeut, these schoolship officers 
would find employment, at once honorable and profi- 
table to their country and themselves; they would re- 
flect credit on the wisdom of their Government; and 
serving, by the force of example, by their skill, and 
the tone of their character, to raise the standard of 
the shipmaster’s attainments, they would make still 
more respectable that already highly respectable class 
of men, and add to the safety of American ships at 
Trained in the man-of-war school of discipline, 
their employment in the merchant | would daily 
increase their experience as seamen; by the foree of 
early habits and of education, all their predilections, 
whenever a state of war should interrupt them in 
their peaceful pursuits, would be in favor of the navy, 
and to it they would naturally look for employment, 


sea. 


did 
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peace, may be furnished with het dué quota of mid-, 
shipmen; whith tatinot be the case under ary system. 
unless the yearly rate of appointinents greatly exceed 
the yearly rate of promotions. Thus, at an expense 
tod trifling té be taken into accbuni, a corps of reserve 
df well tidiived offitet3 may be Created for the navy, 
dtd mdintaitied in cofistant training ever atierwartls: 
Without the. expense of a single doilar to the public 
trea8try: Cbintnending this subject to the readcr for 
reflection. with the promise to enter more iully inio 
the discussion of it at another time. let us coture from 
the merchant service, and the ‘corps of reserve,” to 
the fary proper; 

One of the inost intelligent officers of ihe navy 
writes: “i have written to the commitice on naval 
affairs, to urge the necessity of a more peifeci reor- 
ganization of the navy.” The letier concluded wii 
the avowal of the constientious belielS ihai * rather 


than tlie present systeim should coritinuc, ii were betier 


to dismantle and sell thé ships, and turn the officers 
adrift to see! a livelihood ; for many of us ‘eel that 
We are instruments, (unwilling insiruinenis, ii is 
triie;} rietertheless we are instruments for decciv- 
ing and defrauding the public.” 
means an uncommon sentiment, or a partial feeling 
among the officers. ) 
slow poison was adjninistered to the naty. Tlie 
havy has lingered dnd pined under its opeiation, un- 


il its effects have been felt in every member of the’ 
dy. Never before has the spirit of discontent, | 


dimong all grades in the navy, walked forth in tie 
teal light of day, with half such restive bui deter- 
mined steps. The period is fast approaciiiiz, when 
something must be done to stay the evils of the de- 
ranged system. Officers; anil the 
have forborrie, tintil forbearance has ceaset! to ie a 
virtue. They feel that to remain longer sileat with the 
navy in its present condition, would be but to beiray 
the interests confided to them by their fellow-ciiizens. 
The navy, as at present organized, 1nay be com- 
dfett to a ship without discipline—the officers, to hier 
crew: One captain has been relieved by anoiher; 
only to perpetuate the evils of the sysiem. ‘ Skulks, 
and lazy louts,” have been made the first and second 
taptdins of the main-top. The best men in the ship 
have been * black listed and put in the wasie ” with- 
vut cause: Before the crew of one gun has been pro- 
perly exercised, br well drilled, the whd division is 
thrown into confusidn—stme hate liberiy to go on 
Shore—some are stationed elsewhere—and others put 
ia their places, only to be severed iti like manner. All 
is in confusion, and there is no system in avy thing 
on board, except in the bad managemeit of eveiy 
thing. Ifa mast or a yard be sprung, the cost of re- 
pairing it is more than the expense of a new one— 


”» 


yet it is repaired. The most wasteful expenditures | 
are made in Some departments, and others are grossly 


mismafiaged: The crew have remonstrated, have 
stated grievarices, arid threatened exposure. But ears, 
as ded? ds the Bredkefs towards whieh they are drift- 
ing, have been turned to theit étitfedtles. And in 
the face of such things, official reports continue to be 
made. to the owners of this ship, that she is in excel- 
lent order, and in the most -efficient state—that 
the most rigid economy, perfect management, and 
wholesome discipline, obiain in every departmieat— 
and that all’s well on board. 
the navy, does the feeiing among the officers, ‘that 
they are made’ instruments for deceiving and de- 
frauding the public,” Fa over nice and fastidi- 
ous ? [ Concluded in our next.] 
Fyom the Richmond Compiler: 
SovTHERN Lirerary Messencer.—We have 


been greatly delighted, and have enjoyed a rare treat,jin 
perusing the pages of the December issue of this in- 
creasingly interesting periodical. 
pletes the sixth volume : 


This number com- 
* * * 


—— 
By these arrangements, every mnan-of-war, in time of! 


‘tute consideration. 


This is by tio: 


By the act of IS14-15, a dose of! 


frierids os the navy, , 


With such a picture of 


The former numbers of the “ Scraps from the Lucky 
Bag” have raised the author of thein high in the es- 
timation of his countrymen. The present nuinber is 
calculated greatly to enhance his reputation. The 
subject is ope about whieh nd American can feel in- 
vifierent. Until we ean torget Hull’s achievement 
upon the sca, and Pefry’s upon the lake, we cant 
be unmindful of our navy. The exploits of our 
“brave tars * canstiliité joo bright a page in the an- 
nals of our renown, for ug to be regardless of their in- 
test and, their wants: Aftid there arc, in these 
«Scraps, ” matiy stiggesiions, connecied with our 
navy, that deserve our best refleriion and most ma- 
Tire whole article is one of ex- 
ceedingly great literary merit. The aiithor gives in- 
dubiiable proofs of great ability, and of tinusual at- 
iainments in science and general knowledZe: Biit his 
powerful exposition of the: present condition of the 
navy, and of the means which ought to be tised io 
vender its future condition such as it-should be;. mtst 
wouse the attention of the whole couniry, and lead 
to proper and wholesome action. The deiects in the 
past and present inanagement of this arm of the na- 
UBHal delenée, are clearly pointed ant. and propet 
remedies are eloquently suggested. ‘The most pow- 
'erful of other nations liaving naval schools, the pro- 
-priety and necessity of dur havitig such esiablish: 
jtienis is shown. The money which is already ap- 
_propriated for the purpose of educating our naval of: 
ficers, might be of incalculable importance, if used in 
carrying out the plan proposed in the “ Seraps from 
the Lucky-Bag.”” There is also a proposition for a 
corps of reserve for the navy. This suggestion is 
| worthy of the greatest attention. If properly aeted 
upon, it may result in promoting the inteiest of com- 
merce, in throwing greater safeguards around the life 
‘of the sailor, and in the accumulation of means, that 
| may be necessary; in the hour of trouble and danger, 
to preserve the honor and glory of the country: 
These *Seraps” are full of valuable information. 
| We understand from the editors of the « National In- 
| telligencer, * who noticed the former of these ‘ Seraps 
| from the Lucky Bag,” sowe months since, that Lieu- 
| tenant M. F. Maury of our navy, i¢ the author of 
\them. This talentetl and accomplished officer ought 
,to be at the head of our Navy Department. He has 
‘all the neteSsary qualifications; and, we have no 
i doubt, he is betier prepared to infuse life and energy 
into the whole navy, than any other man in Ameriga: 
He has both a practical and stientifie acquaintance 
| with the whole stibjctt. He knows the wanis of the 
“*navy.” He knows what is necessary to supply 

these wants. {fa naval officer, so able and well in: 
, formed as the “Seraps from the Lucky-Bag ” prove 
| Lieut. Maury to be, were placed in the office of Sec- 
letary of the Navy, great benefits, in all likelihood, 
would result to the country from his performance of 
the duties which would devolve upon him ; and we 
| hope the first opportunity will be taken to call his ta: 
lents into requisition. 

[The above criticism is from the pen of a gentle: 
min of extensive literary attaininenis and fine talents, 
‘io whom our copy of the Messenger was submitted, 
our duties not leaving us time to enjoy the treat it 
affords. His sentiments and opinions are entitled to 
high consideration, much more than our own. The 
recommendation of Lieut. Maury for the Secretary- 
ship of the Navy will no doubt startle the reader, as 
political and party considerations so generally control 
selections for office with us, that no man out of the 
field of politics is thought of for office. If these con- 
siderations be suspended with regaid to the navy; 
who, may we ask, is so well acquainted with that 
branch of the service, its defects anid its wants, or bet- 
ler fitted to devise measures to preserve untarnished 
its honor and glory, than a son of the navy? If such 
a one isto receive the selection, we feel confident that 
it could fall on no one more deserving or competent 
than Lieut. Maury.-—Editors Compiler: 
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ber, for the present mouth, of this execllent periodi- 
cal comes to us freighied with a rieb cargo of assort- 
ed articles. With a proper appreciation of several of 
the other cominunications, we must, however, divect 
especial attention to ie article upon the navy—one 
of a series upon that subjeci, which ought io be laid 
upon the table of every meinber ol Coagress and en- 
gage the thoughts of all who feel an interest in that 
important arin of the public service. It proceeds from 
a mind full of information, theorctical and practical, 
upon the subject, and deeply inieresied in the pros- 
perity and glory of the navy. We need say nothing 
to enforce the writer’s views—our only objeci is to 
beg for them a more ihan usual aitentioa.—Freder- 
icksburg Arena. 


Tus Sournuecn Literacy Messencen for De- 
cember is a valuable nninber. Among a great varie- 
ty of articles, in prose and poetry. soiae of which are 
very excellent, there is one on * Our Navy * whieh 
is worthy of especial aifeniion. ‘The author, who 
seeins to be ‘a sailor, 
school ships for the navy, and explains and enforces 
its propriety with much ability and cogency. He ex- 
poses the evils of the present arrangement and shows 
that owr naval education is not equal io the improve- 
ments, discoveries, and inventions in aavigation, &e. 
nor coinmensurate with the spirit of the age. The 
writer also urges the necessity of a more perfect re- 
organization of the navy, &c. &c. We will, if prac- 
ticable, hereafter lay a part or ihe whole of this arti- 
cle before our readers. We are glad to see a proper 
spirit rising in regard to this branch of the public ser- 
vice.— Madisonian. 





Tue Navy, Proressors oF MATHEMATICS, &c. 
—The reorganization of the navy of the Uniied S.ates 
with a view of placing this great bulwark of the pro- 
tection ofthe republic against foreig agzression aud in- 
vasion on a permanent basis, and on a jooving corres- 
ponding with the groat national interests which it is re- 
quired to protect, is claiming(as it justly merirs) ihe at- 
tention of leading journals in diiicrent sections of the 
Union. 

The Boston Post of the 23d ult. contains an inter- 
esting article. on this subject. The Post says that 
ever since Mr. Jeiferson’s famous gun boat prejeet, 
what is called the democratic party has becn acensed, 
unjustly, of being unfriendly to the navy, and that 
that systein, as is now conceded, was injudicioas and 
inefficient. That during the laie war with Great Bui- 
tain, the navy gallantly fonght its way iaio notice, and 
triumphantly d*mons‘rated its ability to cope with our 
haughty foe in his own element end wiih his own 
weapons. During Mr. Madison’s adininistiation “the 
bill to provide for the gradual increase of the navy ” 
was passed, and this favorite branch of the public set- 
vice received an impetus which was only retarded, 
not arrested, by the treaty of Ghent and the general 
pacification of Europe. deg? 

The people of this country very properly insist on 
a just and economical administration of the alfairs of 
their own government, but at iue same time, with a 
wise precaution and an enlightened sense of their own 
interest, they have always and do now insist that the 
naval foree of this couniry shall continue to increase 
and be sirenethened and enlarged, until it atlains a 
size and efficiency fully adequate not only for the 
protection of American commerce in every navigable 
sea, but for the defence of our terriiory and the vindi- 
cation of our national honor, if ever assailed by the 
most powerful nations of the globe. 

To ensure it a position of respectability in peace, 
and of efficiency in war or any unexpected emergen- 
cy, it behooves the new adiwninistration to mature and 
carry out whatever promises extensive public useful: 
ness, which & 1s been or may be commenced or devised 
by the existing administration. = 
The system of naval apprenticeship owes its estab- 


” urges the esiablishinent of 


Tipo Re 





SouTneRN Literary Messencer.—The num. | lishinent, we believe, to the present Seerctary of the 


| Navy, and we can say, from a personal observation of 
‘its acival operation ai tiis naval staiion, that if gener- 
ally adopted aid efficiently carried out, it will not 
only cxsentially conteibute co the future efficiency of 
the sorviee, bai that it will operate as a great iaoral and 
intellectual ageat for the improvement and ameliora- 
tion of a most inieresting class of the rising poor but 
‘iaeriforious youth of this great nation. 

There is another cabject connected with the inter- 
‘est and well being of the navy, which we have been 
‘intending io touch upon and which we believe, was 

recently briefly adverted to by the Ballimore Ameri- 
can, io Wil, the institution of a professorship of math- 
}emaiies on board our national vessels while at sea as 
iwell as in ordinvey. 

The youth of the country are putin the navy at an 
early age and with the mere rudiments of edneation ; 
how neeessary and important then@hat there should 
be a coinpeient instenetor- io train intellectually the 
fase Pervys, Docaturs and Lawrenees, of our conn- 
try. To do this ciicienily the office of instruetor 
should have a regular aid honorable grade in the ser- 
vice. The proiessor should hold a permanent rank 
ia the navy, and if le 1s a moral and iniclleciual inan 
we should hold him in much higher estimation, than 
inany of greater pretensions but less merit. We in- 
teud to recur to this subject and to discuss it more at 

‘length.—Norfulle Jseacon. 
/ Caprarn Reynoips ann Lorp Carpigan.—The 
general syianaihy excited by the oppressive sentence 
upon Captain Reynolds is-alinost unparalleled. We 
-hever remeinber a case of an individual becoming in 
{So short a time, the object of such general interest. 
With the feeling now existing in lis favour, it is im- 
possible thai the ailair can stop where it now is. Teo 
_the House of Commons the people will look for jus- 
tice. No other power jn this conntry has the right of 
‘removing or punishing an unjust Judge, and it is to 
our own representatives that we shall have tu turn for 
satisfaction in ihis matier. Lord Hill, we hope and 
trust, will receive at their hands the mercy he has 
dealt to others. While we admit that it may be the 
duty of the couri-mariial, in some way, to punish 
Captain Reynolds for his hasty epistle to his com- 
manding-ofhce:, we entirely repudiaie tie nngentle- 
manlike and un-Englisn docirine promulgated in their 
postscript. We maintain, thaf in many cases a soldier 
is not only excused, Dut justified, in resenting, in a 
proper manner, the conduci of his superior officer. 
‘With our opinions on the subject of duclling, we 
blame Captain Reynolds for having wriiten a chal- 
lenge at all, but we blaine move the spirit in which 
‘that challenge was written. The sum and subsiance 
‘of his guilt, in the public eye, is, that, under high 
. provocation, and smarting under a sense of injury, he 
‘did not pen a such a letier as a cool observer 
‘would have dictated for him, and for this he has been 
desiaded from his rank, and dined to an Ainount which, 
‘if he be a poor man, may rnin his oto for ever. 
i: And Lord Cardigan, the origin of all this evil, the 
‘avisiocratic gentleinan whe gives the lie to his subor- 
i dinate gentlemen, and then comimands them to have no 
rconmunication with him, except officially, what has 
ibeen the measure of justice accorded to him? He 
| has been genily admonished ; teld that all this could 
/not have happened without some fanlt on his part; 
‘and feft free to break a few more Captains and ruin a 
few more families who have no hereditary claims of 
‘sympathy from the Commander-in-Chicl, The Me- 
‘morandum of Lord Hill. now officially published, 1s 
bad altogether. The forced admission of the culpa- 
bility of the Lieuteaant-Colonel is a peculiarly bad 
accompaniment to the assurance, that no complaints 
of his conduct will be heard. Itshows more and 
more strongly the resolution of Lord Hill to maintain 
the Earl of Cardigan through good or evil report. 
Rank covers a multitude of sins at the Horse Guards. 
—Liverpool Albion. 
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WASHINGTON CITY, 
THURSDAY....DECEMBER 10, 1840. 





« Our Navy.’?’—As well from the intrinsic merits 
of the production itself, as from a desire to gratify 





our naval readers, who will all doubtless be anxious 
to see what is said by a writer whose previous num- | 
bers attracted general notice, we have transferred to) 
our columns from the Southern Literary Messenger 
for December, the third number of the articles on 
«Our Navy”’—or, as they are quaintly termed in the 
Messenger, ‘‘ Scraps from the Lucky Bag,” ascribed 
to the pen of Lieut. M. F. Maury. 

Owing to theglate hour at which we obtained a 
copy of the Messenger, we have not found time to 
read the ‘Scraps’ attentively. We publish them with- 
out any reference to our own opinion of their merits, 
for the gratification of our readers, who are compe- 
tent enough to form their own opinions, without 
our aid, 

The press throughout the country has spoken in 
terms of high commendation of the previous essays 
of this writer ; and.the few that we have seen of the 
present one, particularly that- from the Richmond 
Compiler, are eulogistic in the extreme. Awarding to 
Lt. Maury (if he be the writer, of which we presume 
there is no doubt, as it has not been denied,) what our 
personal acquaintance with him fully warrants, great 
worth as an officer and a man, and fine talents as a scho- 
Jar, we cannot but think that his friends do him aserious 
injury by holding him up in such extravagant terms 
of praise. There is so much envy in the world that 
the mere possession of superior acquirements natu-_ 
rally draws towards the individual gifted with them’ 
feelings of dislike or repugnance from the mass; but 
when these acquirements are held up for universal 
admiration by indiscreet friends, sneers and doubts 
will be indulged in by the less fortunate ; none will 
acknowledge that the whole service can boast of but 
one individual of pre-eminent abilities. | 

The suggestion of the writer in the Richmond 
Compiler, that Lieut. Maury would be a suitable, 
person to fill the post of Secretary of the Navy, is one 
that will probably only meet with ridicule from the 
officers themselves, and may operate to the disadvan- 
tage of that meritorious officer, by inducing others to | 
underrate or disparage his talents. Lieut. M. is in| 
a fair way to acquire fame and distinction, if not 
spoiled by adulation; and if he persevere in a judi- 
cious course of study and observation, maturing his 
judgment, and adding to his experience, there is not 
adoubt that, twenty years hence, he will be amply 
qualified to fill the station which some (we might 
say ill-judged) friend has prematurely pointed out 
for his aspiration. 

The age of Lieut. Maury would form an insuper- 
able objection to his appointment to so elevated a 
station. There are men in the navy old enough to 
be his grandfather, and it is expecting more of human 








nature than it is capable of enduring, that men so 
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much his seniors in age, and better qualified by ex- 
perience, would remain passive under the control of 
one so young. The name of an officer of the highest 
rank known in our service has been mentioned in 
connection with-this place in the cabinet, but even 
hts seleetion would not be brooked by the navy at large. 

It requires something more than a knowledge of 
the wants of the service to manage properly the 
affairs of the navy; for this, many officers possess, 
and all who have been observant ought to be familiar 
with them. But it needs a matured judgment, a 
knowledge of human nature, an acquaintance with 


| the foreign relations of the country, and a firmness of 
'purpose to carry out plans which, after due reflec- 


tion, have been decided upon. 

But we are discussing a question upon which there 
may be no necessity for expressing an opinion. The 
proposal, however, struck us at the first blush, as so 
palpably absurd, that we could not refrain from utter- 
ing a few of the sentiments that came uppermost. 

Towards Lieutenant M. we have the best feelings 
of respect and good-will, and he will not consider it 
unkind in us that we should discourage any expecta- 
tions that he may have formed, through the well-meant 
intentions of injudicious friends, of a too sudden ele- 
vation in political or professional life. 





Last Monday was the day for the meeting of Con- 
gress, but in consequence of a snow-storm, almost 
unprecedented in severity so early in the season, nei- 
ther House formed a quorum on that day. 

A quorum was formed in the House on Tuesday, 


_but not in the Senate. 


In our next we shall present to our readers, as 
customary, so much of the President’s Message as 
relates to the army and navy; and in succeeding 
numbers shall insert the reports of the’Secretaries of 


, War and the Navy. 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
Dec. 2—Capt. B Huger, Ordnance, Mrs. Latimer’s 
Col. J G Totten, Corps Engrs., Gadshy’s Row 
Lieut. B H Hill, Ist arty, Capitol Hill 
Licut. T B Linnard, Top. Engrs., Fuller’s 
5—IH.ieut. W H Fowler, Ist arty, Col. Fowler’s 


LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
, PHILADELPHIA, Dee. 1, 1840. 
Army.—Capt. E Harding, Lieut. J H Hill, Capt. B 
L, Beall. 
Navy.—Mid. R B Riell, Charles Hunter, Lt. W H 








| Noland, Rev. T [R) Lambert, Mid. A H Jenkins, John 


Mooney, 2. 
Manixe Corrs.--Lieut. A S Taylor, Lt. L Searcy. 





PASSENGERS. 

Savannan, Noy. 29, per steampacket W. Seabrook, 
from Charleston, Lieuts. F. Hamilton, R. P. Campbell, 
and I). G. Rogers, 2d dragoons, U.S. A. Dee. 2, per 
ship Zenobia, from New York, Lieut. Col. G. Loomis, 
Major W. L. McClintock, Mrs. Capt. Casey and Mrs. 
Hl. W. Wessels, child, and servant; Major I’. Childs, 
Lieuts. W. H. Churchill, H. W. Wessels, B. Bragg, 
F. O. Wyse, R. F. Baker, W. Gilham, S. Van Vieit, 
G. H. Thomas, D. 8. Irwin; Surgeon R. S. Satterlee, 
and Ass’t Surgeon J. K. Barnes, all of U.S. A., and 
205 recruits for 3d regiment mg 7 Dec. 3, per steam- 


boat Charleston, from Pilatka, Lieut. G. W. Wallace, 
of the army. 
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Comumenication. 


FRomestic Frieciligence. 








FLORIDA WAR. 





FLORIDA WAR. 


Remarks upon the letter of a correspondent of the Army| We publish below a copy of a letter received by 


and Navy Chronicle, on the ob igation of officers to 

assist their men on the march, when swamped or in 

difficulty. : 
—_—__—_——., Nov. 4, 1840. 

Mr. Eprror: I have justseen the Army and Navy 
Chronicle of the 27th Auzust, and have read the com- 
munication from your correspondent, dated Florida, 
July —, 1840, and now write only to notice one pa- 
ragraph of that communication, viz: 

* You dont know how provoking it is to sit down 
on a log in the rain, while the men are hauling your 
wagon and inules out of a swamp, and think of the 
proceedings of Congress, which you have read pro- 
bably the day before; how Mr. so-and-so spent half 
a day in stating that he had been misrepresented in 
some newspaper. At such times | think to myself, 
there is a man who gets &8 a day fer talking; and 
here is a poor soldier who gets $7 @ month for work- 
ing like a beaver.” 

I, Mr. Editor, cant help thinking to myself, what 
sort.of an oflicer was he, who would * sit down on a 
log in the rain, while the men were hauling his wagon 
and mules out of a swamp?” How much did he get 
**a month,”’ for *seilin on a log,” thinking of any 
thing but his duty, while the poor soldiers were haul- 
ing his wagon and mules out of the swamp? You 
might have spared yourself the trouble of saying in 
one of your notes to your correspondent’s communi- 
nication, that “the writer does not belong to the 6th 
infantry. ’? All who know that gallant regiment, (es- 
pecially in years gone by,) know that it is not char- 
acteristic of the officers of that corps to sit down with 
their arms folded and be thinking of something else, 
when their men were in dangei or difficulty. An of- 
ficer of the 6th infantry would not have been found 
squatted upon a log; he would have been found in 
the swamp, in the mud, with bis men, giving his or- 
ders and instructions, and encouraging them by his 
presence and example, if not with actual labor of his 
hands, torenewed e:lorts to extricate their team from 
its difficulty. Often have I seen the officers of the 
6th infantry, from its commanding officer, the gallant 
Leavenwortn, down to the very youngest sub. 
whilst ascending the Missouri, in 1825, instantly leap 
overboard with the men when their boats would get 
aground, and assist in lifting and shoving them afloat ; 
often have [seen them on the cordelle, with their men 
sometimes waist deep in the water and sometimes as 
deep in the mud, and this not onee, nor twice, nor 
thrice, but half a-dozen times a day, almost every day 
in the week; in like manner often have I seen them 
with their men waist deep in mud and water, whilst 
ascending the Wiskonsin, in 1827. Often have Lseen 
them, in 1832, deep in water and in mud, assisting 
their men, sometimes with their own hands, always 
by their presence and exainple, in extricating their 
pack horses froin the mire; and this was no little job, 
for upon some of those occasions I have seen, militia | 
and regulars, hundreds of men and horses mired down 
at once, and this too in a thick set briary swamp ; but 
I never knew an officer of the 6th, upon such an oe- | 
easion, to sneak oif and sit upon a log,”* and leave 
his men to get out of difficulty the best way they 
could. ; 

The writer of this is 

ONE oF THE Counctu Biurr So.prErs, 
OF THE Ist INFANTRY. 








OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS. 
THE JEFFERSON WOOLLEN COMPANY manufacture 
and keep on hand a supply of sky-blue eassimere, for officers’ uni- 
form overalls, of approved quality and color. 
Orders may be addressed to the agent of the Company at | 
Brownville, Jeff County, New York; or to D. Stinson, No. | 
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attention. 


60 Greenwich Strect, City of New York and will receive promt | 
Sept. J—tf 


* 


the Seeretary of War from Gen. Armistead, com- 
inanding the army in Florida, showing the nature and 


|extent of the military operations against the hostile 


Indians since their recent faithless conduct in break- 
ing otf the negotiations entered into with them in pur- 
suance of their own professed wishes. It will be 
seen that the Commanding General is vigorously 
pushing his operations against them, though he is at the 
same time seeking every opportunity of negotiating 
with thein for the peaceable termination of the war, 
and their emigration to the homes of their brethren in 
the West.—Glode. 
HeAapQuaRTERS ARMY OF FLORIDA, 
Fort King, Nov. 24, 1840. 

Str: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 10th instant. 

‘Lhe whole army is now, and will remain, in pur- 
suit of the enemy. Every inducement is however 
held out tothem to treat. The bands of Halick Tus- 
tenuggee and Tiger-tail are pursued by a detachment 
of the 2d infantry, The 7th is now in the field. The 
dragoons, of which six companies are on the upper 
St. Johns, are" actively employed in that section. 
The sth reziment leaves this morning for Tampa, 
scouring the country on the route, embracing the Wa- 
hoo, and the other hiding places on the Withlacoo- 
clhie. The 6th regiment is in the country ketween 
the Hillsborough and Withlacoochie. The Ist regi- 
mentis scouting along the Gulf shore below ‘Tampa, 
with boats, accompanied by a steamer and two 
schooners. 

I have deemed ‘these movements necessary, as the 
entire bands of the enemy have confined themselves 
to the swamps and along that coast, from whence they 
inake predatory excursions ; and it is there, and there 
alone, that they can be most annoyed. 

To the north of Fort King they make occasional 
inroads, but to bring them to the sense of what they 
ought to do, their families and strongholds must be 
broken up. 

The delegation are in utter astonishment at the 
manner in which Halick Tustennggee and his party 
left them, as they had given me and the party re- 
peated assurances of their determination to emigrate. 
This want of faith has not deterred me from using ex- 
ertions to communicate with the Seminoles, and I 
have despatched three of the delegation, «with their 
consent, to hold intercourse with their relations and 
friends, 

I will continue every exertion to, fulfil the requira, 
ments of the Government, by treaty or otherwise. 

I shall leave this place in a few hours for Tampe 
where my headquarters will be established; please 
direct accordingly. 

I ain, sir, very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

W.K. ARMISTEAD, 
Brig. Gen. Com. Army of Florida, 
The Ifon. the SecreTaRy oF War. 


From the Globe. 
RevENVE CUTTERS ON WINTER SERVICE.—The 
following is a copy of an order recently issued in re- 
spect to the employment of the revenue cutter at 


| Boston, Massachusetts. Similar orders have been is- 


sued to the officer designated to command during the 
cruise, in the cases of the Madison, at Wilmington, 


| Delaware; the Taney, at Norfolk; the Van Buren, 
at Baltimore ; and the Jackson, at New York; vary- 


ing only as to the cruising ground, places where they 
are to obtain winter supplies, and to what port they 
are to return at the close of the cruise, 

It is hoped that the efforts of these vessels will 
prove efficient in preserving many lives and much 
property, in the winter inclemencies, on our Northern 
coast. 
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Treastry DeeartMenT, 
Noveinber 30th. 1840. 

Sir: As the season is approaching whea much suf. | 

fering and distress exporieneed hy vessels bound to 

orls of the United States, from long voyages, may 

e alleviated by the ageney of the revenne eculicrs, 
while ernising on the coast, in discharge of the duties 
enjoined by Jaw, I have thouzht it advisable to desie- 
nate the revenue cutter Hamilion especially for that 
service, and to assign you to ihe coinmand of her. 
Accordingly, you ave directed to ship asufficieni crew, 
and to put the vessel ina condition for effective service. 

To enable you to afford the required assisianee to 
vessels-and crews iti all cases of distress; it will be 
proper that you should have an extra number of hands 
for the ernise, and thai you should carry provisions, 
fuel. water, aud other necessary supplies, iii such 
quantities as can be conveniently stowed, and as, in 
your opinion, the necessities of the oceasien may de- 
mand. 

Thus prepared, you are direcied to civise on the 
coast as far north as Poiiland, and to call at Poris- 
mouth oceasionally, at least once in every inonth, 
keeping as close fo the main land as nay be consis- 
tent with the safety of the vessel, and not going into 
port oftener than you may be required io do so from 
stress of weather or want of supplies. On all such 
occasions you Wil tiamediately report to the Depari- 
ment the cause of such Feinen to poci. When sup- 
plies are reqnired dwing the winter, you will of 
course obtain them at Boston. 

While cruising you will speak all vessels apnroach- 
ing the coast which you inay fall in wiih, and aiiord 
to those requiring aid or relief such assisianee as may 
be adapied to their condition and necessities, and as 
it may be in your power to render. 

Aad that any supplies thus firnisned imay be duly 
accounted for, you will charge tein at the cost value, 
and take the bills of the masiers of the vessels to 
whom they may be delivered, on theit oWaers or con- 
signees, for the amount. 

After the severily of the weaiber snall have passed, 
you will reiurn to Bosiow and deliver the bills thus 
taken to the collecior for collection, who will be in- 
structed how to dispose of the proceeds. 

You will immediately report to the collector at 
Boston what supplies are needed before yon cor- 
mence your cruise, he having been instructed to pro- 
vide them on your making such report to him. 

Iam, respectfully, yone obedient servant, | 

: LEVt WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. ' 

Captain Jostan Stureis, commanding ihe Revenue 

Culler Hamilion, Bosion, Mussachuseils. 

 - | 
MILITIA. AFFAIRS. 
Extract from the message of | 
Gov. T. W. Gitmer, VirGinia.. 


- | 
I submit the report of the visitors of the Virginia 
military institute, and after a personal inspection, I 
feel it to be my duty to recominend this institution 
to your very favorable consideration. Its officers 
and instructors seem to be peculiarly qualified for 
their stations. The school coinbines the method and 
discipline of the cainp with the advantages of the lec- 
ture room. It is emphatically a State institution, 
where on very moderate terms, the benefits of a sci- 
entific and practical military education are imparted 
to the cadets of the Commonwealth, and te a number 
of young men who defray their own expenses. I} 
found the public arms at fhe arsenal in excellent or- | 
der. The cadets from this institation will annually | 
be enrolled in our militia, and will contribute essen- | 
tially to improve the present defective organization | 
and discipline of this most natural and safe defence of ! 
a free country. I commend to you the suggestion of 
the librarian in his last annual report on the subject of 
a suitable library for this institution. 











[ recommend to your attention the defects in our 
militia system, noticed in the report of the adjutant 
general. The exact strength of ovir inilitia can never 
be ascertained under the imperfect returns which are 
now made. It is of the utinost importance that the 
duty of enrolling and reporting our entire force accu- 
rately, should be enjoined under adequate penaltics, 
and that our rank and file should be distinetly arranged 
in corps according to the service for which they are 
desiined. This is perhaps all that is attainable as to 
ihe body of our militia, in time of peace, without in- 
curring a very serions expeuse and inconvenience, but 
t regard this as indispensable. In order to form the 
materials ior 4 prompt and efficient force in time of 
war, it is necessary cither to adopt a betier plan for 
training our officers, or to organize our volunteer 
corps into one or more disiinct brigades, capable of 
taking the field on an emergeney and serving as ral- 
Iving points for the troops of the line. 

The swords voted by the general assembly to cers 
tain officers or their represenialives have been at 
length completed, and suitable arrangements will be 
made for their presentation, when they ave received. 

[ have received the resignation of brigadier general 
J. W. Pegram of ‘he 15th brigade, oceasioned by his 
removal from tt limits of his command. 

The work at the armory and on the quarters of 
the officers of the pnblic euard has been executed ac- 
cording to the design of the last General Assembly. 
Many of the arms returned to the armory are in a 
condition unfit for repair. I have endeavored to re- 
quire more frequent and rigid inspections of the arins 
distributed, but would recommend tie subject as one 
which calls for your attention. 

From i e Cilizen Soldier. Norwich, Vt. 
ROSTER—VIRGINIA MILITIA. 
Thomas W. Gilmer, Goveiaor and Commande:-ine 
Chief, Albemarle. 
Ist Div’n, Major Gen. Joel Lefiwich, Bedford conniy 


2d ~ ac Wm. Gordon, Albemarle — do 
3d 4 sas Brisco G. Baldwia, Augusta do 
4h  <¢€ “ J.T. Harvie, Richmond city 
5th ee a 


David Campbell, Washington co 
Aajuiani, Inspector, and Quartermaster Geacral, with 
the rank of Brig. Gen. Bernard Peyton, Richmond city 
Ist Bride, Brig. Gen, Thomas H. Bolts, Fredericksburg 
2d 6c ¢ Wm. Lambert, Richmond city 


3d “ «Alexander Brown, Nelson county 
4th sas William Ligon, Powhatan do 
5th ed = John R. Wallace, Fauquier do 
6th és ‘¢ Asa Rogers, Loudoun do 
7th ps «© Samuel H. V.ewis, Rockingham do 
Sth 6c « John C. Crump, Nansemoad do 
9th ee «¢  H. B. Woodhouse, Princess Ann do 
10th “ « M. M. Chapline, Ohio do 
11th - «<  =6B.W.S. Cabell, Pittsylvania do 
12th “ce < = =David Rhodes, Tynchburg do 
13th 6 « Chas. P. Darman, Rockbridge do 
14th = “Philip Aylett, King William do 
15th “ «Jas. W. Pegram, Petersburg 
16th as sc James H. Carson, Winchiesier 
17th cs «Peter ©. Johnson, Washington co 
Sth. « «© John Sloan, Hampshire do 
19th ¢ sé A. A. Chapman, Monroe do 
20th iE **  fsaae Booth, Randolph do 
21st “c “« Thomas H. Bayly, Accomack do 
22d of «PSH. Steenbergen, Mason do 


There are in the Slate five regiments of cavalry, five 
of artillery, and 160 of grenadiers, light infantry, rifle- 
men, and infantry of the line, combined. Total strength 
in 1840, 105,522. 

B. PEYTON, 
Adjt Gen. of Virginia. 


VERMONT MILITIA. 
His Ex. Silas H. Jennisow, Shorcham, Comd’r-in-Chief. 
F. W. Hopkins, Rutland, Adjutaat aad Inspector Gen. 
Davis Rich, Shoreham, Quartermaster General. 
George C. Cahoon, Lyndon, ? ,.,._» 
(Vacancy.) Aids~ie-camp. 
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AproistTMests «xp Promotors, ro ter Ocr. iS40, 
To be continued. 
FIRST PiVISION, 
Martin Roberis, Maaehester, Majo: Gene-al. 
Merrit Clark. Middletown, Lasnector. 
Charles J4. Willioms; Ruiland; } ¢. 
Vana Winslow. Picissord. 4 — 


FIRST BRICAHL, FURST DIVISION. 


; ela 
is-Ge-Camp. 


John M. Potter, Pownal, Gr oral, Nov. 15, 1859 
Daniel Roberts, Manchester, bispeciar, Ae il 1, bSdd 
Henry Vanderscevel, Powusl, Qe Mr, duly 15, 1816 
Idlin Fay, Beaniagion, aid-de-camp, do do 
FIRST REGIMENT. 
Norman Bleckiner, Be mingioa, Colorc', Jan. S, 1S10 
Franklin Dyer, Shartsburyv, Lieut. Col. do do 
a Harwood, Benaingion, Major, do do 
oha Fay, do Aqpeiain, Jan. 25, do 
Isaiah Mattison, Shafisbucy, Q’e Mr, do do 
Horace Mav, Be Wingion, Sargeoa, ao Guo 
Edward W. Hooker, dis Chaplain, Ans. 1, do 
CAPTAINS. 
Barnard Goldea, arty. Bennington, Tuty 2, 1858 
Dennis IL. George, It. infty. Shaittsbu vy, Sept. il, jo 
Barber Thompson, ville, Pownal, Sept. 20, [S38 
Wm. E. Hawts, 1st infy. Bennington, Jan. 24, ISd9 
Thomas Riddle, 2d inty. do Aug. 8, 1837 
B. E. Brownell, jd inty. Powaal, no return 
Aadvew Cook, Athinfy. Stamford, April 16, 1856 
Willis Rice, Sthinfy. Readsboro’, June 6, 1837 
R.G. Blackmer, = 6:hinty. Shaftsbury, Feb. 17, 1857 
Henry R, Stone, Tthinfy. Aclington,  Sepi.25, 1559 


Win. Alverson, Sthiafy. Woodford, Aug. 22, 1535 


KF. W. HOPKINS, 
Adjtand isp. Gen. of Vermont. 


Jirrerson Barnacns, (Mo.) 
Noveiaber 21, 1840. 
To the Editor of the Globe. 

Sir: IT perceive, in looking over your paper of the 
Sth inst. an aviiecle inserncd from the Si, Augusine 
News of the 17th uli. saying. ** We learn wiih ex- 
treme regret that Brigadier Geneval Aikinson was 


stricken with paralysis, and there is liiile probability | These notices throw a good deal of light upon the 


history of the times to which they refer. 


of his ever being able again to iake we field.” 
This siaiement is erroneous. [aim not nor never 
was, afflicced of paralysis; but on ihe contrary, am 


| call upon Government to furnish them with a defence 
j adequate to the extent and exposure of their splendid 
jand valuable coast. 


The Consort will sail in a few ays on an excur- 


| Zion to visit and exainine the karbors of St. Joseph, 
St. Andrews and Pensacola; she will find them bean- 
‘tiful bays, good harbors, and possessing fine depth of 
‘Water; but devoid of those elaims to detence which 


\palachicola is able to prefer. 

it should, and will, be borne in mind, that we ex- 
port $0,000 bales of cotton; that our imports from 
Norihern cities, from the West Indies, and from Eu- 
rope, are heavy, and rapidly increasing ; and that we 
have a population of 1,500 souls, and continually en- 
larzing 3 and that, of conseqfence, we are justly enti- 
tled to as good a defence as our Government can erect 
upon the Gulf. 

We trust that this subject will be kept alive.—4pa- 
luchicola Journal, 25th ull. 


AN IMPOSING sIGHT.—There are at present lyin 
ai the anchorage off Town Point, abreast of the Nava 
Hospiial, the U. S. ship Delaware, of 74. guns, Cap- 
tain Skinner, bearing the broad pendant of Coumo- 
dore SHuseick; sloops of war Levant, commander 
Smoor, of the W. I. squadron; York Town, coim- 
uiander Aunicx, and Dale, tommander Gauntt, 
(dropped down from the navy yard yesterday morn- 
ine) destined for the Pacific, and the steamer Poin- 
sett, Lieut. Com. Lyncn. A fleet of small coasters 
which have inade a harbor below, owing to the pre- 


valence of a sharp North Easter, as viewed in the dis- 


tance, add to the interest of the scene, and make the 
contrast nore marked as well as the coup d’eil more 
picturesque.—Nerfolk Beacon, Dec. 5. 





Noricrs oF THE WAr OF 1812. By Joun Arm- 
sTRONG, late a Major General in the United States 
Army, and Secretary of War. New York: Wiley & 
Putnam. 1540.—This is the second and concluding 
volume. The first was published sometime ago. 


They are 


very brief, clear, and eharaeteristic of the pen of the 


eapadle of taking the field, add of perforining the du- | 


lies apperiaining ioiny rank. You will oblige me by 


giving this noie aa insertion ia your paper; and I re-: 


guest that ocdrer editors who have published the para- 
grap froin the St. Augustine News, will also give it 
an insertion In tieir respecuve. papers, io relieve me 
from an iasinuation thai can bui be injurious to my 
character for uscfulaess in my profession, as well as 
to relieve my disiaut frieads from any uacasiness on 
the subjeci. 

Witd great respeci, gentlemen, your mosi ob «dient 
servant, H. ATKINSON, 

Brigadwer General Uniied Siaies Army. 


NAvAL pEpot.—We have had the pleasure of a 
conversation wiih Captain Powe tt of the U. S. brig 
Consori, now ai ancior in our larbor, who informs us 


that his object is not a general survey of the coasi of 


‘élear, and highly favorable for the purpose. 
o’cloek, the fring of a gun in Ww 


writer. The account df the battle of New Orleans 

will be found very interesting, and the “ remarks” 

and military eriticisins not less so.—N. Y. American. 
From the Pennsylvunian of Nov. 27. 

THe MeERrRcER SOLEMNITIES:—The ceremonies 


attending the reinterment of the remains of General 


Mercer yesterday, were of a truly imposing character, 


_and were participated in by a large number of citi- 


zens and strangers, and witnessed throughout by thou- 
sands of persons. The day, contrary to the expecta- 
tion created by the storm of the day before, was 
At nine 
ashington Square 


‘announced the removal of the remains from Christ 


Florida, as we stated in our Jast, but an examination ; 
of the different poris on the Gull with a view to as-' 


ceriain the best position for the establishment of a 
naval depot. 


another. Capt. P. speaks iighly of our harbor. He 
states that he came over th: bar at the West Pass with 


Noi, probably to remove that already ' 
located ai Pensacola, but most likely the creation of 


‘Church, whence they were soon after taken under the 


escort of the First City Troop to the First Presby- 
terian Chureh. Here, according to previous arrange- 
ments, the coffin was placed in front of the pulpit, on 
either side of which were seated officers of the army 
and navy, the Governors of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 


‘and New Jersey, and Col. Mercer, of Virginia, son of 


14 feet of water; and thai depth can at all times be | 


brought in, if not always carried out. He declares 


that our harbor is admirably adapied for’a naval de-! 


Gencral Mercer ; the Mayor and Recorder and judges 
of our Courts. The galleries of the Church were 
filled with ladies, and the lower part by citizens and 
strangers. The members of the First ity ‘Troop oc- 
cupied the seats iminediately in front of the bier: The 
coffin was enshrouded in a large national flag, sur- 
mounted by a standard of yellow silk which was ear- 


ot, and especially one consisting of steam defence; ;ried by the American troops at the battle of Prinee- 


olding, as Capt. P. does, the opinion, that the Gulf! ton. 


The ceremonies in the church commenced b; 


could be much more successiully defeuded with sieam \ the singing of a hymn, “ Our Land, O Lord, wit 


than by forts. 


h 


, Songs oi praise,” which was followed by the reading 
e time has arrived wien the people of the South ! of appropriate portions of the Scriptures, and an elo- 
should awake to a sense of their own insecurity, and | quent prayer by the Rev. Albert Barnes. 
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Wm. B. Reed, Esq., then pronounced a highly in- 
teresting oration upon topics connected with the oc 
casion, in which he spoke of the ardent love of liber- 
ty exhibited by the sons of Scotland in all ages of our 
colonial existence, and of the rise, progress, and happy 
termination of our Revolutionary struggle, in which 
he dwelt with emphasis upon the individual character 
of General Mercer, and upon the various acts of his 
life, manilesting that devotion to freedom which was 
at last sealed with blood on the field of Prineeton. 
The exercises were concluded by a benediction by 
the Rev. Mr. Carnahan of New Jersey. The re- | 
mains were removed from the church, and the pro- 
cession pursued its route in the following order, 
under the command of Generals Goodwin and Pre- 
vost: 

Banner. 
St. Andrews Society. 
Thistle Society, with Banner. 

















=) Pall Bearers. Coffin, ) Pall Bearers. ( 7 
2 Maj. Irving. | borne by | Corn. Read. Q| 
, ¢ <d | 
4 Maj. Bache. U.S. Com, Biddle. | 3 
3 3 
—s Capt Stockton. | Marines. } Com. Stewart. |S 


U.S. Marines. 
German Washington Guard. 
Band playing Dead Mareh in Saul. 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 

Mayor, Recorder, and members of the Corporation. 
Governors of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and New Jer- 
sey. 

Hearse drawn by four black horses. 

Two private carriages, containing Col. Mercer and 
son. 

Officers of Ist and 2d Division, P. M. 

Troop of Lancers. 

Junior Artillerists. 


Band. | 


Pioneers. 
Washington Artillery of Lancaster. 
State Artillery. 
Banners. 
Ist and 2d company of German Washington Guards. 
Washington Greys. 

Pike Infantry from Trenton. 
Philadelphia Gieys. 
Washington Cavalry of Holmesburg. 
Germantown Blues. 
Miffling Guards, of Rising Sun. 
Governor’s Guards. 

Band. 

Field and Statf Officers, mounted. 
Jackson Artillerists. 

National Greys. 
Second Company State Fenciblés. 
Washington Blues. 
Hibernia Greens. 
Montgomery Hibernian Greens. 
Band. 

First Company State Feucibles. 
Lancaster Fencibles. 
Lafayette Light Guards. 
York Riflemen. 

Band. 

Monroe Guards. 

German Yeagers. 
Mounted Staff officers. 

. Mechanic Rifle. 
Montgomery Guards. 
Roxborough Volunteers. 
Statt Officers. 

Pioneers. 
Band. 

* Washington Artillerisis. 
‘Washington Guards. 
Large train of carriages, and 
itizenns on horseback, 


‘BLASTING ROCKS UNDER WATER BY 


The. flags in the harbor, and throughout the city, 
were displayed at half mast, the old continental bell 
in the State House was tolled, and five-minute guns 
were fired in Washington Square, during the march 
of the procession. The streets, windows, and every 
available point along the route were thronged with 
spectators. 

On arriving at the corner of Ridge Road and 
Coates street, the military left the line, and the re- 
mainder of the procession took carriages, and, 
escorted by the Ist City Troop, proceeded to Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, where the patriotic solemnities of the 
occasion were concluded by depositing the coffin in 
the tomb prepared as the last resting place of one of 
the most distinguished martyrs in the cause of Ame- 
rican independence. In conclusion, it may not be 
amiss to say th.t the arrangement of these solemni- 
ties was excellent throughout. It was also a matter 


of general remark, that Philadelphia has not fer many 
years witnessed a parade so soldier-like and elegant 


in its details and general etiect. 

GenerAL Mercer.—The remains of this gallant 
officer and accomplished gentleman were on Tuesday 
afternoon disinterred at Christ Church grave yard, 
on the south side of the church, from the grave in 
which they have reposed for upwards of sixty-three 
years. The bones were found in an extraordinary 


state of preservation—the skull entire, bearing no 


mark of fracture, and containing an entire set of 
teeth. Of the coffin only a few small pieces of the 
wood remained, but the plate and the handles were 
in good preservation. From a measurement of the 
frame, which was found peacefully. reposing in its 
kindred earth, it appears that General Mercer in life 
was about five feet ten inches in height. Phrenolo- 
vical notes were carefully taken by Dr. Mitchell; 
after which the remains were placed in a new coffin, 


| preparatory to their reinterment at Laurel Hill. 


[ North American, 


From the Boston Courier. 
MEANS OF 
THE GALVANIC BATTERY. 
We thank the writer of the following letter for his 
attention in furnishing us with a copy for publication. 
| It will be read with interest by the student in science, 
/and those who appreciate the skill of so ingenious 


| and successful a mechanic as the writer. 
| Navy .YArp, Porrsmourtnu, N. H. 
November 9. 1840. : 
| Dear Str: Knowing the great interest you have 
/always manifested in all engineering operations con- 
inected with the construction of public works, it 
affords me pleasure to communicate to you an account 
|of the transactions within the past summer at this 
| navy yard, in blasting rocks under water, by means 
| of the galvanic battery. 
| ‘The application of this means to purposes of blast- 
|ing, is somewhat novel, as you are well aware, and 
| the account of Colonel Pasley’s experiments in Eng- 
land has given to the public the first notice of its be- 
‘ing thus employed. Since the blowing up of the 
| wreck of the Royal George, it has been successfully 
used in England in blasting rocks and clearing har- 
bors, rivers, &c. trom obstructions ; it bids fair to 
entirely supercede the old methods of blasting, both 
in civil and military operations, ep in the lat- 
ter, where it becomes a tremendous agent for the 
instantaneous explosion of mines, &c. 

In the detailed accounts of the experiments tried 
by Colonel Pasley, it appears that at first many diffi- 
culties were encountered ; and the numerous failures 
seemed to forbid any hope of success in large opera- 
tions, although the result of those on a smaller scale 
generally proved satisfactory. Perseverance, however, 
enabled the operators after many trials, to render the 
explosion of the charge under water as certain as by 
the ordinary methods on dry land ; and the subsequent 
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success in blowing up sunken wrecks, &c. at the | 
bottom of the Medway river, and at Spit Head, 
proved the utility of the means, and amply compen- 
sated for the labor and expense incurred in the first 
atteinpts, 

Our operations during the past season were con- 
fined chiefly to the construction of quay walls, and | 
the foundation of two launching ways, the whole of | 
which were built of stone. The haracter of the bot- | 
tom of the river where the work was laid, rendered | 
blasting or other means necessary, before a proper | 
surface for the foundation could be obtained ; it was | 
desirable to give it a slight iaclination inwards, so | 
that the face of each course of stone should lie some- | 
what higher than the inside, thus preserving a proper | 
batter of the walls, and rendering them pertectly | 
seture. This bottom is a hard slate rock, and, with | 
the exception of some level portions, exirem ‘ly un- | 
even, with slopes of almost every grade, generally in 
an outward direction from the shore The depth of 
water in the line of the walls varies from fifteen to 
twenty feet at low water, and from twenty-five to 
thirty below the high tides. This depth of water, 
added to a strong anc variable current, caused me to 
anticipate much difficulty and great expense in all 
operations below its surtace. 

But we were fortunately provided witha fine diving 
apparatus, consisting of a cast iron diving bell, and a 
powerful air pump attached. This apparatus was 
worked from a vessel of strong construction and light 
draught, fitted expressly for the purpose. A system 
of signals and messengers was established for com:uu- 
nication between the workmen in the bell and those 
on board the vessel; by these means every want was 


}of the canisters were eight or nine inches. 





speedily made known and answered. Four workmen, 
divided into two gangs, were employed for working 
in the bell, which made four descents per day, occu- 
pying at each time two and a half hours, the two 
gangs alternately relieving each other. The bell was 
amply supplied with a constant stream of fresh air, 
and but two or three inches of water remained in it 
at its greatest depth, so that the men worked in a 
comfortable state, perfectly dry, and with no more 
difficulty of respiration than on dry land. 

In deciding upon the best means for preparing the 


ee ae 


like a fork. This form of the galvanic battery, 
terined by Dr. Hare the ** Calorimeter,” is the most 
siaple and portable of any that I have seen; its 
power for blasting gunpowder may be increased to 
auy required degree, either by enlarging the size of 
the jars or increasing their number. We had, in ad- 
dition to this apparatus, asimple contrivance for prov- 
ing the charges of powder, which is termed the 
 Electrometer,”’ 

The charges used in biasting consisted of various 
quantities of gunpowder, according to the effeet re- 
quired, fou jour Ounces to a pound. They were 


jenclosod in povi ct air tie hit tin canisters, the small- 
jest being an inch ahd a quarter in diameter, and the 


diameter of the largest about two inches ; the Jength 

) Two 
copper wires were litroduced into the canister about 
halt way down, with the extremities connected by a 


| fine platinuin wire, the other ends of the wires projeet- 


ed twenty or twenty-five inches beyond the month of 
the canister, which, after being filled with powder, 
was Closed and eifectually seeared with a water-proof 
composition, It will be observed, in thas preparing 
ine charges, that the whole is co.npletely air and 
water Ugat, and that no vent to the powder remains, 
an advantage of which I shall further speak. 

_ The operation of blasting is earried on inthe follow- 
ing «iaaner: The hole in the rock for the reception of 
tue charge is drilled to a proper depth by the work- 
inen in the bell; the canister is then inserted with the 
eud of Uie copper wires extending outside of the hole, 
whieh is then filled up or tamped with coarse sand. 
“he ends of the conducting wires are then connected 
i f clamps to the wires leading from the 
cuarge; the other end of the coil is then led up, as 
the bell is hoisted to the surface, to the battery, which 
in all our experiments was placed on a floating stage 
directly over the charge. The jars forming the bat- 
tery are brought near each other, and their whole 
power concentrated by connecting them together 
with a short copper wire; the end of one of the con- 
dneting wires is then brought in contact with one 
pole oi the battery, and the end of the remaining wire 
similarly disposed with the other pole, when the ex- 


DY HiPaius 4 





plosion instantly follows by the platinum wire in the 


botto:n for the reception of the foundation of the walis, }charge becoming intensely heated as the electrical 


I was greatly at loss which to adopt. 
ine that in adopting the method practised by Colonel 
Pasley, great expense and difficulty would be incur- 
red; and as it did not appear that this method had been 


employed in blasting the solid rock at the bottoin ofa las to render the electrical circle incomplete 


river, in any of his experiinents, | was somewhat ap- 
prehensive of its utility for operations of this kind, 
and whether the cost would justify the trial. In order 
to satisfy myself with regard to the expense of an ex- 
periment with the galvanic battery, I applied to Mr. 
Daniel Davis, Jr., philosophical instrument maker, of 
Boston, for the necessary information, when I was 
convinced that a very trifling expense would procure 
such a trial as would satisfactorily decide the merits 
of the apparatus. Mr. Davis kindly assisted me in 
making the experiments which were tried at the 
Navy Yard at Charlestown, and I had the plersure 
of witnessing the most satisfactory results, and with- 
out hesitation determined to apply the means to the 
work in hand. 


he 


The galvanic battery which was constructed by 
Mr. Davis was one of Dr. Hare’s iavention, of Pli- 
ladelphia, It consists of two vessels or jars, each 
formed by two concentric cylinders uf copper, ad- 
mitting of a ¢ylinder of zine between. Two copper 
wires, termed the conducting wires, forined the me- 
dium by which the electric fluid was communicated 
to the charge from the battery. These wires were 
closely wound with thread, in order to prevent their 
coming in contact with each other, and both tightly 
covered with tape, and afterwards served round with 
twine, thus forming a single coil. At each extremity 
of the coil the wires were separated for a few inches 


It appeared to | current passes through the conducting wires, 
| We made during the past season nine blasts, with 
} 


but one failure, which was caused by the platinum 
wire in the charge becoming accidentally broken, so 

; this 
probably occurred in tamping, an operation which 
|must be conducted with care, as this accident is most 
liable to be incurred, of all others, owing to the ex- 
treme delieacy of the wire. The object of the elec- 
trometer is to detect whether this has taken place be- 
fore the charge is inserted in the rock, and may al- 
ways be ascertained by a simple trial. 

It must be obvious to every one, at all experienced 
in biasting rocks, that this methed has advantages in 
many respeets over the old methods, both under and 
out of water. The danger of accidental explosions is 
entirely prevented ; these oceur, for the most part, in 
ithe old practice by carelessness, while in this, great 
care and nicety are required to produce the explo- 
sion. ‘There is very little time required in charging, 
as the canister is simply inserted in the hole, and 
tamped with sand; the whole time oecupied in this 
operation, and making the connection with the con- 
ducting wires in the present cases, rarely exceeded 
twenty minutes. There is great expense and-trouble 
saved in the absence of the train or fuse, which was 
indispensable in the old. methods, especially under 
water, awwhere was always required a water tight hose 
or tube leading to the surface, which was always de- 
stroyed by the explosion. Here nothing is lost or 
injured, except the canister containing the charge. 
The explosion of the charge is reduced almost to a 
certainty, and should cases of failure occur, it can be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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J 
approached with safety, without the suspicion that ; 
fire may be near it. The most iinportant advantage . 
in an economical view, is that the etfect of the charges 
is much greater than in the old way, in conseyuence 
of there being no vent hole, the whole explosive force 
of the powder is thus gained, while by the old methods 
much of it is lost. Our smallest charges displaced a 
much greater quantity of rock than the samme amount 
of powder by the old means, which we had opportu- 
nities of experiencing. ~ With these advantages, this 
method of blasting places in eur hands the most am- 

le neans of clearing harbors and rivers of rocks, &c. 
in any reasonable depth of water. 

In using Dr. Hare’s apparatus, it appeared that an 
important advantage was gained over that of Professor 
Danijel]}’s, employed by Col. Pasley, inastauch as a 
very troublesome arrangement, indispensable in the 
latter, was avoided. This consisted in not being 
obliged to insulate the conducting wires froin the wa- 
ter, as in such a case the connection of the conducting 
wires with the charge must be nade before the éan- 
ister is placed in 
the wires, where the connection is made, must be 
covered with the water-proof composition. By Pro- 
fessor Daniell’s apparatus, it appeared that water was 
a conductor, thus destroying the electric circle, if 
any part of the conducting wires came in contact 
with it. 

Though Dr. Hare’s battery was known to Col. Pas- 
ley, it was not adopted in his experiments, the reason 
assigned being that “it did not appear that he had ever 
used it under water.” 

I have the honor, sir, to be 
Your obedient servant, 
ALEX’R PARIS, Civil Engineer, 
Col. 8. THAYER, Boston. 





From the New York American. 

From Rio Janerro.—The brig Firm arrived ycs- 
terday, and brings advices to the 9th of October. ‘The 
U.S. brig Enterprise had arrived at Rio from Bahia, 
with the Malek Adhel, which vessel the U.S. Con- 
sul at Bahia had seized, on suspicion of being a pira- 
tical vessel. We find in the Journal of Commerce 
the following particulars of the seizure, from the Jor- 
nal de commercio . 

“It appears that the Malek Adhel touched at 
Fayal, was bound to the Pacific, and put into Bahia 
for supplies. If we are rightly informed, the crew 
confess that she fired at some merchant vessels, and 
it is said the captain of the Malek Adhel does not 
deny it. This individual abandoned his vessel at 
Bahia, and is now in this city. We understand he 
attempts to exculpate himself by saying that he fired 
upon said vessels to bring them to, m order to com- 
pare and regulate the chronometers!’? The same 

aper of the next day, October 9th, contains a card 

rom Joseph Nunez, Captain of the Malek Adhel, in 
which he-denies that he abandoned his vessel at Ba- 
hia, but states that she was seized by the Enterprise 
in the night, when he and two passengers were on 
shore. He further states that he had brought with 
him all his papers in due form, and a pasgport froin 


the Brazilian Government, which he would exhibit to | 


the public in due time. 





SHIPS OF VARIOUS NATIONS IN THE MEDITERRA- 
wEAN.—The Commerce contains a letter froin Tou- 


— = = a a 
Atlantic povis; of 6 frigates, 6 light vessels, and 2 
steamers. With this,” adds the Commerce, «* we shall] 
be able, in case of need, to sink the English divisions 
which may be sent to join the Levant squadron, and, 
if it does not arrive tou late, to stop the passage of the 
Russian flect, The naval forces assembled in the Me- 
djterranean will soon amount to 68 ships of the line, 
and 209 frigaies, corvetics, brigs, and war steamers— 
viz., French, 20 sail of the line, 10 frigates, and 90 
light vessels; English, 16 ships, 4 frigates, and 20 
other vessels ; Russiau. JOships, 11 frigates, corvettes, 
and brigs; Austrian, 2 frigates, and 5 other vessels ; 
Egyptian, 17 ships, and 40 oihec vessels ; Turkish, 3 
ships, and 10 frigates, corvetics, and brigs ; American, 
i ship, 1 frigate, aid 4 corveite.” 

Correspondence of ine N. Y. Journal of Comuerce. 

Lonoon, Nov. 3, 1840.—Tire naval arining of Eng- 
land has not been armesied by the pacific aspect 
which aifairs have assumed with our neighbors, for, 
notwithstanding the itaimense jncrease of the number 


( | ee rar + ec i en 
e rock; every portion, then, of _of vessels in coimmission which I announced in my 


last, the following have been officeved this week, 
The Endymion, 38 guns, Capt, Hon. F. W. Grey; 
the Iris, 28, Capt. Hugh Nurse; the Tweed, 20, Com- 
mander H. D, C. Douglas, and the Pelican, 16, Com- 
mander C.G. i2. Napier. ‘Nhe last named gentleman 
is the adopted son of Commodore Napier, aud the 
commission for the Pelican was enclosed to Mrs. Na- 
pier, with a very handsome letter expressive of the 
warm approbation of the sovereign and the govern- 
‘ment, of her husband’s conduct on the Syrian coast, 
| This is the first list of promotion that has taken place 
‘during the struggle, oi any of the officers who have 
been engaged in the same. Young Napier was only 
out there for a very shori time. 
' The court martial upon ihe carpenter John Henty 
for having set fire to the Camperdown in Sheerness 
dock yard, terininated in the following finding of the 
court; Not guilty of the cliarges alleged against him 
‘except that of having imasle a false report io his su- 
perior oflicer, Capiaiu Sir 1. Hill, of the extent of the 
fire, but from the circumstances “ of his extraordinary 
good character for skill, zeal, carefulness, humanity, 
and general good conduct,” he was sentenced to be 
admonished, which was accordingly done. The result 
‘appears to have given great satisfaction among all 
classes at the dock yard ; that is the acquittal of the 
prisoner from all the more serious accusations, seems 
to have been not only desired, but generally anti- 
cipated. By this finding, the setting fire to the Cam- 
perdown is still involved in mystery—a mystery which 
it is my opinion John Henty alone cau clear up, 
| though it is far from me to accuse him of any feloni- 
: ous intent. 
The infamous conduct of the Earl of Cardigan and 
‘the sentence of the court martial upon Capt. Rey- 
‘nelds, menopolize public feeling at the present time 
‘to a most extraordinary extent. 1 never knew sucha 
_ powerfully expressed iceling from all classes and con- 
ditions. ‘The gallant captain has, in a letter of great 
| power and nobleness of spirit, declined a public sub- 
‘ scription. ; W. G. 





WRECK OF THE “ Rovat GgorGe.”’—Amongst the 
, curiosities recovered have been some of the surgeon’s 
‘implements, the brass pans of his seales being perfect, 
though very thin, as well as the brass chains by whieh 





Jon, announcing that the effective force of the French | they were hung, but with all the work gone. Next to 
Levant fleet, commandéd by Admiral Duperre, would | brass, the most durable ariicle found has been silk ; 
be 15 sail of the line, 4 frigates, 6 light vessels, and | for besides picees of cloaks and lace, a pair of black 


2steamers. ‘ This force,” says the writer, “ will be 


sufficient to balance that of the English until their’ 


junction with the Russians. ‘The squadron of reserve; 
‘which is to cruise between Toulon and Algiers, will 
consist, in the course of a month, of 19 sail—viz., the 
Souverain and the Ville de Marseilles, ships of the 
line, now at Toulon; the Inflexible, the Friedland 
and the Jemappes, which were expected from the 


satin breeches, and a large saiin waistcoat with flaps, 
were got up, of which the silk was perfect, but the 
lining entirely gone, as well as the buttons, from the 
thread giving way. No articles of dress of woollen 
cloth have yet been found, and therefore we may pre- 
sume that they have all decayed. Some pieces of 


leather have been recovered from time to time, but 
| none in a perfect state. 
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Wilitary Intelligence. 


Officers of the Quarter Master’s Depariment and their 
stations, December 1, 1840. 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. & Qr. Mr. Gen. 'T 8 Jesup. Washing- 
ton city. 





Colonels and Asst. Qr. Mrs. General. 
Henry Stanton, Inspecting the affairs of the Dep. in 
Florida. 
Trueman Cross, Washington city. 
Lt. Col’s. and Dep. Qr. Mis. Gen. 

Henry Whiting, Detroit, Mich. 

Thomas F Hunt, Pilatka, Flo. 

Quarter Masters and Majors. 

{saac Clark, New Orleans. 

JEneas Mackay, New York. 

Charles Thomas, Fort Sinith ; under orders for Flo. 

Samuel McRee, St. Louis. 

Captains and Assistant Quartermasters. 

D D Tompkins, Philadelphia. 

C A Waite, Garey’s Ferry, Flo. 

"Thomas Swords, Fort Leavenworth, Mo. 

GH Crosman, Purchasing horses and mules in Geor- 
gia for Florida service ; under or- 
ders fer Florida. 

Baltimore. 

Sacket’s Harbor, N. Y. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 

F Searle, disabled by wounds—on leave. 

Osborne Cross, New Orleans. 

S P Hientzelman, St. Mark’s, Flo. 

J R Irwin, On special service. 

M M Clark, Savannah, Geo. 

E S Sibley, Fort Fanning, Flo, 

E B Babbitt, Assigned to duty in Fle. 

J P Davis, Fort Gibson, Ark. 

B A Terrett, Assigned to duty in Flo. 

R E Clary, Pilatka, Flo. 

fC O Collins, Houlton, Me. 

A R Hetzel, Washington city. 

RS Dix, Boston. 

E A Ogden, Tampa Bay, Flo, 

J M Hill, Charleston, $8. C. 

DS Miles, Baltimore ; superintending building of 
steamboat for Florida service. 

Attached to Gen. Reid’s command in 
Florida. 

Fort King, Flo. 

AC Myers, St. Augustine, Flo. 

SM Plummer, Cedar Keys, Flo. 

W MD M‘Kissach, Assigned to duiy in Floxida, 


S B Dusenbery, 
D FI Vinton, 
FE B Alexander, 


W S Ketchum, 


JH Stokes, 


Topographical Engincers.—J.1. Col. Kearney, under | 


orders to complete survey of boundary line between the 
U.S. and Texas. Captain A Canfield, ai: Washing- 
ton, preparing maps of surveys on lakes Ontario and 
Huron. Captain C Graham, with Lieut. W R Palmer, 


as‘assistant, at Baltimore, preparing maps of surveys of 


Suwannce aud Yellow rivers. Captain ‘TT J Cram, sur- 
veying boundary line between Michigan and Wiscunsin. 
Capt. H Stansbury, in charge of improvement of Cleve- 
land and other harbors on Lake Erie. Lieut. ‘I’ B Lin- 
nard, under orders to superintend improvement of Mo- 
bile harbor. 
to Col. Kearney 
bor of Evie, Pa. Lieut. A P Allen, in charge of harbors 
on Lake Ontario. 
improvements of harbors at Michigan city, Ia., and St. 
Josepl’s, Mich. Licut. Geo ‘Thom, assistant to Major 
Bache, Philadelphia. 

lst Dragoons—Licut. A R Johnston relieves Capt. 
Rains on dragoon recruiting service, at New York, 

Ist Artillery—Fort Preble, Portland, Me.. ha been 


. . a a) a} 
garrisoned by company E, under cammaid of Capt. G 


Porter. The rendezvous at Bangor has been closed, and 
Capt D Van Ness is ov regimental recruiting service 
at Augusta, Me. A detachment of 70 recruits, nuder 
command of Lieut. H D Grafton, left the depot at New 
York, on the 25th Nov. for head quarters at Houlton, 
Me. 


Lieut. T J Lee, under orders as assistant | 
Licut.J H Simpson, in charge of har- | 


Lieut. C N Hagher, in charge of 


; Gwathmey ; 


Sara 





by Major W W Lear’s company E,—Fort Towson by 
Capt. G W Allen’s company K,—and Fort Jesup by 
Capt. P Morrison’s company G. Lieut. H Prince, re- 
eruiting. at New Orleans. A detachment of 67 recruits, 
under command of Lieut. H L Scott, arrived at Fort 
Smith, on the 16th Ney..intended for the two companies 
at that post and at Fort’Towson. 
6th Infantry—Lieut. J BS ‘Todd has joined the de- 
pot at Newpori, Ky., ow temporary duty. ‘ 
7th Infintry—Capt. GJ Rains, ordered to report at 
New Orleans barracks. 
Ee 





eeniaeiiee 
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WAVY. 

ORDERS. 

Dec. 2—Mid. C S Macdonough, naval school, Phila. 

3—lT.ieut. W E Hunt, Ree’g ship, New York. 

P. Mid E Lanier, detached from Rec’g ship, Norfolk, 
with leave 3 mo’s. 

Licuts. W LD) Newman, E M Yard, detached from 
ship Preble, with 2 mo’s leave. 





MARINE CORPS, 

| Oct. 2—2d Lieut, KR. 1D. Taylor, ordered to join the 
schr. Wave at Key West, with orders to relieve Lieut. 
|Ferrett in the command at Indian Key, E. F., on the 
arrival of the Waye at that place. 

31—Iist Ideut. J. G. Reynolds, ordered to report to 
Commo. Downes, as the senior and commanding marine 
officer ov board the frigate Constellation. 

Nov. 2—2d Lieut. E. L. West, ordered to report to 
Lt. Col. Freeman, at the navy yard, Charlestown, Mass., 
fur duty. 

2d Lt. Isaac R. Wilson, ordexed to report to Commo. 
boom art, at Philadelphia, fur duty on board the schr. 
| Flirt. 
| Nov. 10—Capt. A. N. Brevoort, ordered to Pensa- 
'cola, to relieve Lieut. Williams im the command of the 

marines at that place. 
| Ist Lieut. A. H. Gillespic, ordered to Pensacula, to 
attend to such duties as the quartermaster and paymas- 
| ter of the corps may require of him on that station. 
| 13—2d Licut A. 8. Taylor, ordered to report to Lt. 
Cel. Miller, for duty at Philadelphia. 
is—Ist Lieut. J). D. Baker’s leave of absence ex- 
tended for two months. 
23—Capt. J. G. Williams, ordered to report at Head 
, Quarters when relieved by Capt Brevoort. 
PROMOTIONS. 

WNov. 19—Capt. Levi ‘Twiggs, to be Major, to take 
‘rank from the 15th Nov., vice Broom, deceased, 

ist Licut. Job G. Williams, to be Captain, to take 
rank from the 15th Nov., vice Twiggs, promoted. 

Nov. 1—2d Lieut. Thomas T. Sloan, to be Ist Lieut., 
vice Watkins, deceased. 

2d Lieut. Addison Garland, to be Ist Licut., to take 
rank from the 15th Nov., 1840, vice Williams, promo- 
ted. 





APPOINTMENTS. 
Nov. 4—Robert Tansill, of Virginia, to be 2d Lieut,, 
vice Sloan, promoted. 
John J. Berret, to be 2d Lieut. Noy. 15, 1840, vice 
Garland, promoted. 


DEATHS, 
Major and Bvt. Lt. Col Charles R. Broom, at Wash- 
ington, LD). C., on the 14th Nov., 1840. 
| Ist Lieut. Thos. lL. C. Watkins, at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
on the 31st Oct., 1840. 








Vaval Intelligence. 
} 
U. 8. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 

Store ship Relief, Lieut. Conr’g J.S. Nicholas, sailed 
‘from New York on the Ist Dec., for Rio Janeiroand the 
'Pacitie. Officers: Lieut. Com’g, John S Nicholas ; 
| Licad. B. Shepard; ct’g Master, J. L.. Worden; Pass- 
ed wisst Surgeon, Ninian Pinkney; Purser, and spe- 
\ciul Storekeeper, Edward Storer; Passed Mid. W. 
lid. W. W. Polk; Purser’s clerk, L. By- 





4th irtillery—Lieut. E Bradford has changed his | ers; Storekeeper’s clerk, L.ouis-Baker. 


rendezvous from Masillon to Sandusky, Ohio. 


Schr. Wave, Lieut. Com’g J. Rodgers, sailed from 


4th Infantry—F¥ ort Smith, Ark., has been garrisoned| St. Augustine, Nov. 26, on a cruise south. 
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WARRIAGES. 





In Newnansville, E. F., Oct. 26, by the Rev. J. J. 
Prevat, Lieut. J. W. ANDERSON, of the U.S. army, 
to ELLEN M. daughter of the late Capt: E. D. Brown, 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 

In Norfolk, on the 26th Nov., JAMES. D. JOHN- 
SON, of the U. S. navy, to Miss MARTHA E. daugh- 
ter of the late Coretanp Parker, Esq , of that boroug h. 

In Mobile, Ala., on the Sth ‘ultimo, P. Mid. JOHN 
NEWLAND MAFFIT, U.S. N., to Miss M. FLOR- 
ENCE MURRELL. 

In Bristol, Pa., on the Ist inst., Lieut. LLOYD B. 
NEWELL, of the U.S navy, to R ARAH, only daugh- 
ter of Capt. ’Joun Heiss, of B. 

In Norfolk, Va., on the 2d inst., J. JULES GUTH- 
RIE, of the U. S. navy, to Miss SARAH LOUISA, 
eldest daughter of Bensamin Srratty, Esq., of Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Near Wilmington, N. C., Lieut. WILLIAM HEN- 
RY WRIGHT, a the Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., to 
Miss ELIZA ANN, daughter of the late Joun R..Lox- 
von, Esq. 

“In Richmond. Va., on 
Monumental Church, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Moore, 
JOHN CONTEE, of Maryland, of the U.S. navy, to 
MARY L., daughter of Cuartes D. Bropie, Esq., of 
Mobile, Ala. 

In Annapolis, Md., on th 5th inst. Lieut. HENRY 
S. BURTON, of the U. S. Army, to ELIZABETH F. 
eldest daughter of the Bea ‘Dr. Sanver B. Samira, of the 
U.S. army. 


Sunday morning, Dee. 6, at | 











DEATHS. 





At Fort Holmes, (E F.) on the 16th ult., of cholera 
infantum, Ancetica, aged nine months, daughter oi 


Lieut. J. McKinsrry, U.S. A. 


Of congestive fever, at the residence of his brother, 
R. B. Gregory, Jacksonville, B. F., on the 19th Nov , 
ASA PARK GREGORY, in the 27th year of his age, 
(a graduate at West Point, and late a lieutenant 3d ar- 
tillery, U. S. A., which station he resigned for the pro- 
fession of the law, his ill health rendering a civil pre- 
ferable to a military life,) junior son of Samve: Greco- 


ry, Esq., of Montrose, Penn. 


At Philadelphia, on the 20th ultimo, NICHOLAS 


STEINBOGH, aged 56, Boatswain U.S. navy. 
" - 








KPwarpD OWEN and EVAN EVANS, heretofore trading 


under the firm of E. OWEN & Co., have ‘taken into partner- 


ship JOHN S.OWEN The firm will here after be known as that 


of OWEN, EVANS, & Co. They feel grateful for the very li 


beral patronage with which they have been favored; at the same 
time that they have to request that all those indebted to them, call 
and settle the same, either by note or otherwise ; without de lay, as 
itis essentially uecessary that the busiiess of the late firm be 


closed. 


OWEN,EVANS, & Co., Military & Naval Merchant Tailors, 
Pennsylvania Avenue (near Fuller’s Hotel) Washington city, beg 


leave to state to their patrons of the army and navy, that by re 


cent arrangements with a Loudon Military & Nav al Embroide ry 
Warehouse they are enabled to make up uniforins in a style not 


surpassed by European manufacturers. 
hey keep constantly on hand, the following very superior ar- 
ticles. 
Rich Gold Enibroideries, Sand and Navy 


do do Epaulettes do do 
do do Embroidered seales do do 
Swords, Belts, & Knots, Army and Navy 
Rich Gold Lace do do and 


Marine Undress Caps, new Regulation, 


With a full assortment of ornaments for the Staff, Topogra- | + 


phical Engineers, Dragoons, Artillery, Infantry, &e. 
Nov. 5—tf 





MILITARY EQUIPMENTS 


PH received from France a case of GOLD i 3ROTDERIES 
consisting xr of Embroidered SWORD-BELTS, COLLARS 
curr and SKIRT ORNAMENTS, for uniforms of Aili ary 
Sahoo also, a complete assortment of EPAULE TTS, for 
Lieutenants, Captains, Majors, and meee ve and for sale, cheap 


for cash, by - SMITH FRASER, 


168 Peas Street, New York. 


N. B. Military and Topographical Swords just receiyed, 
Sept. 3—tf 


J 


- — : , 
VICTORIA HOUSE, 
No. 189 King, corner of Princess-Street, 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The subseriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
! travelling public generally, that the above extensive and 
sple ndid ESTABLISHMENT having’ undergone various im- 
provements during the past season, he ts pre pared to accommodate 
them with permanent or transient Boarn, in the handsomest style; 
and in addition to his former arrangements, he has fitted up a new 
and elegant Dintnc-Room, capable ‘of conveniently accommodating 
100 persons. CHAS. P. FRAZER. 

CHARLESTON, August Ist, 1840. 
N. B. The U.S. Ass°t Quartermaster’s office kept here. 
Sept. 3—6it 


ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE UNIFORMS. 

OHN SMITH, (late of West Pomt,) would respectfully in- 
~ form the officers of the army and navy, that he is now enabled 
to furnish to the different corps their uniform complete, all made 
of the best materials, and forwarded with despatch. 

To prevent errors, the Legislature of New York has authorize d 
him to change his name to JouUN S. FRASER; therefore all letters 
hereafter will be addressed to JOHN S. FRASER, 

March 5—-tf 168 Pearl street,New Yor. 


COLT’S PATENT REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 

FOR SALE AT THE STORE OF THE PATENT ARM# MAN’G. CO. 

No 155 Broadway, New York City. 

At retail, at the following prices, according to style and finish, 
viz; Rifles, with Equipments complete, and 2 Receivers 8 charges 
each, $50 to 150. 

Shot-guns and Carbines, with Equipments complete, 6 charges 











each, $40 to 100. 


Boarding and Holster Pistols, with Equipments complete, and 2 
Receivers 5 charges each, $30 to 75. 

Belt Pistols, with Equipments complete, and 2 Receivers 5 char- 
ges eac h, $20 to 50. 

Pocket Pistols, with E \quipments complete, and 2 
charges each, $18 to 40. 

Ifa quantity of arms is wanted, in amount above $500, the 
Company will make a handsoine dedi uc tion in the above prices; and 
take in payment approved ¢ ity of New York acceptances at 90 
days. Se pt. rae 


Receivers 5 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ORNAMENTS. 
B DELAPIERRE, Importer and Manufacturer of Military 


and Naval Ornaments, and embroiderer in gold and silver, 
90 Fulton street, New York, begs leave to tender his services to 
the Officers of the Army and Navy, in the line of his profession. 
Epaulettes, and other ornaments, are there to be had of the best 
kind, and most substantial workmanship. 

B. D. has imported from the most celebrated military clothing 
establishments in London, a small lot of the identical blne Silk 
Velvet, used in the Br'tish service for the corps of Topographi 

cal Engineers, a sample of which is deposited in the clothin- 
bureau at Washington, aud has been approved of by the chiefo 
the saci May 2 —-tf 


U. S. N AV AL BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 


T a special meeting of the U. S. Naval Benevolent oe 
tion, he Id at the Navy Y¥ ard, Charlestown, Mass., Oct. 26th 
1840, on motion it was voted, 

That all delinquent members be notified in writing, that unless 
the amount due from them to the Association be paid, on or betore 
the annual meeting ou the first Monday in October ', 1541, they will 
have forfeited their mem! vers hip by the Constitution, and will no 
longer be considered members of the Association. 

That the Secretany give this voie pablicity throngh the Army 
and Navy Chronicte. 

THOS. O. SELFRIDGE, Seer tary of 
the U. S. N. Benevc ile nt Association. 








Dec. 19—4t 





SE MAPHOR LEC TELEGRAPH. 


Just received, and for sale at the office of the Army and Navy 
| Chronicle, 
JOHN R. PARKER’S SEM APHORIC TELEGRAPH SIG 
| NAL BOOK and UNITED STATES TELEGRAPH VOCA 
| BULARY, ia Three Parts; containing, 





| The Marine Teiegraph and iiolyhead systems of € mversation, 
alge! tothe use of the Semaphoric Tel legi raph, embracing 
30,000 words, phrases and sentences, numerical ly arranged for 
conversation between vessels at sea; as well as communications 

| onshore 5 

| The Marine Telegraph Register, of 2,000 vessels whiely have 

adopted the Seinaphoric system of communication with the 

| Marine Telegraph sags. 

Sets of flags, with a desig nating a“ iber a 

pled by 
June 1—6m 


id Sig rnal Book, su 
HOM ANS, a 
bx rent for the Proprietor. 





F FICIAL NAVAL REGISTER, ron 1340.—A few 


wih for sale at this office. Ap. 2 
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